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THE WEEK. 


Tue chief excitement of the week has been the 
publication in the Matin of what was represented to be 
the internal history of the French Government during 
the crisis over Morocco. The revelations were made ina 
series of articles in which it was related that M. Del- 
cassé told his colleagues that France could not go to the 
international conference without belittling herself, that 
England, Spain, Italy, Russia, and the United States 
were ready to refuse their adhesion to the conference 
scheme, and that England had promised to back up 
France to the very end. The story goes on to say that 
there was_a heated argument between M. Rouvier and 
M. Delcassé, in which M. Delcassé had to remind his 
chief that it was the foreign affairs of France and not 
of Germany that were committed to him. The editor 
filled in the picture by stating that England’s under- 
taking was to mobilise her fleet, to seize the Kiel Canal, 
and to land 100,000 men in Schleswig-Holstein. 

WE should have thought it was obvious that if a 
French journalist wanted to humiliate and embarrass 
his country he could not have chosen a better way. 
For by the time this legend appeared France had 
already assented to the conference, so that its only 
effect was to give the impression that France must be 
in a very desperate predicament and that she had 
smarted even more than the world could have 
believed under the pressure of Germany. Un- 
fortunately this was not appreciated at once by some 
of the papers of the class to which the Mazin belongs, 
and as if to make France look as foolish as possible 
the Libre Parole started the story that it was only the 
intervention of King Edward that kept M. Delcassé in 
office after the beginning of June. It is certainly a 
curious way of handling your controversies to announce 
that it is foreign Sovereigns and not the people of 
France who make and unmake her Ministers. We 
have a great admiration for President Loubet, but we 
should think it intolerable that he should be allowed to 
exercise this power here. The incident serves to show 
to what strange fare the appetites for sensation will 
drive the modern journalist. 

THE opportunity was, of course, too good a one 
for the German Press to miss. It wasa splendid wind- 
fall to be able to represent England as attempting to 
provoke a quarrel between France and Germany. The 
German papers seized on the stories to show that 
the Emperor’s visit to Tangier had been a great 
success, and thatit was that dramatic intervention which 
had brought France to amore reasonable temper. The 
responsible French papers have bitterly reproached the 
authors of this narrative, and have blamed M. Delcassé 
for what they assumed to be his share in the disclosures. 
The ex-Minister has written a letter to the Figaro, as 
stated elsewhere, that he has made no disclosures. M. 
Jaurés, who very wisely insists that the understanding 
with England will not last if it is given an aggressive 
character, commits, we think, a grave impropriety 
in confirming from things said to him the 
story of the offer. The best thing for England and 
France is that the excitement should die down as soon 
as possible. For good or for evil France has accepted 
the conference. It is to be noted that the 7zmes con- 
tradicts the statement that our Government made a 
definite offer to France. 


Mr. Steap has played many parts, but no part 
has probably been quite so congenial to him as the 
part he fills at this moment. He is grand organiser of 
the public meetings of Russia, interpreter to a sceptical 
West of the great qualities of the Tsar, and generally 
the sanguine and good-humoured prophet about Rus- 
sian affairs. These various functions find employment 
for all the talents that have won for him the con- 
spicuous place he holds in the journalism of his own 
country. He writes long letters to the Zimes setting 
out the hopeful views he has formed of the future of 
the Tsar. Unfortunately there is not much in the 
facts to justify Mr. Stead’s optimism. The special 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian sent to that 
paper on Thursday an account of the regulations just 
issued for the conduct of the election of members of 
the Imperial Duma. All the former concessions of the 
right of public discussion have now been withdrawn, 
and these regulations will govern the meetings. Notice 
has to be given to the local chief of police who is to be 
represented at the meeting. He is to be furnished with 
the names of the persons who get up the meeting. 
Meetings are to be confined to the towns and only 
persons entitled to vote are to be allowed to attend 
them. The regulations hardly present the rulers of 
Russia in the liberal light in which Mr. Stead sees them, 
but we suspect that, in spite of the Tsar and Govern- 
ment, the forces of reform will succeed in providing 
Russia with the beginnings of public life. Meanwhile 
Russia has a new grievance, for not only has Mr. Stead 
been called in to teach her how to hold meetings but 
the papers are not allowed to say how they like it. 

On Tuesday the Hungarian Parliament met, in order 
to be prorogued by Royal rescript until December 19. 
Count Fejervary, the Premier, and his colleagues were 
not present ; but Count Julius Andrassy, on behalf of 
the Parliamentary majority, made a long speech de- 
nouncing the procrastinating and unconstitutional 
policy of the King. He said very truly that the reason 
why Francis Joseph disputes the wishes of Parliament 
is not because they do not correspond with the 
will of the Hungarian people, but because they 
do not correspond with his own. This is un- 
deniable. Nevertheless, the reason why the Emperor- 
King is able for a time at least to maintain the 
institutions which the Magyar leaders want to sweep 
away is that the masses of the Hungarian population, 
including the Magyar and Jewish working population 
of Budapesth, are not much interested in constitu- 
tional questions, while the commercial people are not 
at all anxious to dissolve the Union. If Francis Joseph 
would say, as the Swedes said to the Norwegians, 
you must ascertain the will of the Hungarian popu- 
lation, either by a democratic franchise and a general 
election or by referendum ‘‘ before I consent to divide 
the army and dissolve in whole or in part the con- 
stitutional union,” he would be in a very strong position, 
and he would be performing the natural function of a 
trustee for the two kingdoms. But so long as he 
pretends that his own personal will is to overrule the 
will of the vast majority of Parliament he is contending 
for an absurdity. Adele 

THERE was an excellent article the other day from 
the 7imes special correspondent in Budapesth which 
summarises (as we believe) with sufficient accuracy, or 
with as much accuracy as can be attained, the condi- 
tions of the population of Hungary in regard to the 
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franchise. Hungary proper, excluding Croatia, con- 
tains seventeen or eighteen millions of people, of 
whom not quite half are Magyars and Jews, who, 
being also an Eastern race, intermarry freely with 
the Magyars and sympathise with them. There 
are two million Germans and the same number of 
Slavaks—a very poor and ignorant branch of the 
Slav race. The Rumanians, who detest the Magyars, 
number nearly three millions, the Ruthenians, or little 
Russians, nearly halfa million, and of other non- 
Magyar races—Serbs, gypsies, &c.—there are more 
than twelve hundred thousand. Now, for every 
hundred inhabitants there are only five voters ; 
and in the Hungarian House of Commons the Magyar 
and Jewish half has 403 deputies, while the German, 
Slav, and Rumanian half is represented by ten deputies 
only! Upon these figures comment is superfluous. 
Hungary enjoys parliamentary government, but not 
reeresentative government. We may have Whig 
sympathies in a contest which this privileged oli- 
garchy is waging against the prerogatives of the 
Crown; but as democrats and reformers our sym- 
pathies must be with the disfranchised masses of the 
population of Hungary. 





TuereE is a lull in the industrial struggle in Berlin 
owing to the hesitation of the Association of Employers 
in the Berlin metal industries to put into practice their 
threat of a lock-out of their employees as a ‘‘ sympa- 
thetic ” movement in favour of the electrical firms. The 
threat is characteristic of the tendency towards the 
development of militant organisations of employers 
in Germany ; but the employers concerned now shrink 
from acting upon it owing to the economic loss 
involved, and there is some prospect of a resumption 
of negotiations. The leading electrical firms have 
published a statement of their case, in which they assert 
that the lock-out is a defensive protest against the 
elaboration by the members of the trade unions of a 
system of successively extorting a rise of wages for 
different classes of workmen by the threat of a general 
strike, and that they therefore locked out the whole of 
their employees because they were unable to concede 
the demands of the section of them, the screw-makers 
and packers, who insisted on an advance of 15 per cent. 





It was stated last week by a Japanese statesman, 
who wished to spur on his countrymen to great com- 
mercial efforts, that the interest on the new war debt 
(z.e., the charge which will have to be borne by the 
taxpayers of Japan) is equal to the old Japanese 
revenue ten years ago. This, we believe, is only a 
slight exaggeration ; but the frightful cost to Japan of 
her twenty months war is brought home to us by the 
following statement made by a very trustworthy paper 
in Japan. The Japanese National Debt now amounts 
to about 184 millions sterling, upon which the annual 
charge for interest is upwards of romillions. The war 
taxes imposed this year are expected to yield about 74 
millions, and those of last year willabout make upthere- 
maining sum required to meet the interest on the new 
debt. That is to say there can be no remission of taxes. 
The whole of the present extraordinarywar taxation will 
be required to pay the interest on the war debt, and 
if reproductive works on a large scale are to be under- 
taken in the new provinces more debt and more taxes 
will be required. It is said that the Japan Government 
is going to raise a loan for the purchase of new 
machinery in Europe, which they will then lease at a 
high rate of interest to local manufacturers. But the 
first big financial undertaking will be to repatriate the 
huge army in Manchuria. It is expected that this 
operation alone will absorb nearly 30 millions sterling. 





_AN interesting article on the progress of the 
anti-duelling movement in Spain, written by Prince 


Alfonso de Bourbon, appeared inthe Zimes of Monday 
last. The movement was initiated by the Prince in 
1900, but it was only started in Spain in 1904, since 
when, under Baron d’Albi, a nobleman of Barcelona, it 
has made remarkable progress. The first anti-duelling 
meeting was held in Barcelona in March of this year 
when the Anti-Duellist League of Catalonia was 
founded, with a committee of important persons, 


most of them soldiers. In two months over 
800 members had joined the League in Barce- 
lona alone. The Marquis d’Héredia, known as 


the best swordsman in Spain, then accepted the office 
of President of the Anti-Duelling League of Spain, 
which has its headquarters at Madrid. The famous 
playwright, José Echegarray, who hitherto has favoured 
the duel and made a romantic use of it in his plays, 
has joined the League and written a comedy in which 
the duel is held up to ridicule and which has been 
acted with much applause in Barcelona. The duel is 
also ridiculed in cinematographs to the delight of all 
audiences. A senator is to introduce a bill doing away 
with the clause in the Spanish Penal Code which gives 
special indulgence to the murders of duellists, and 
altogether the absurdity of ‘“‘the affair of honour” 
appears to be becoming obvious to the Spanish people. 
An institution like duelling, which thrives upon social 
cowardice, is best destroyed by an organisation such as 
the Anti-Duelling League, the members of which can 
give moral support to each other. 


Mr. Courtney published in the Z7mes on Tuesday 
a powerful criticism of the new treaty with Japan. His 
letter covered a number of points, and it is perhaps the 
best compliment to the force of its arguments that 
while many newspapers have referred to it not one of 
them has attempted to answer its main objections 
Controversialists who have an answer which they* 
think worth giving do not content themselves with the 
argument that their opponent often finds himself in a 
minority. Mr. Courtney, among other reasons for 
mistrusting this policy, points out the significance 


of the recent parliamentary history of Japan. Hp 


reminds us that the Government which declared war on 
China found itself after a great many reverses suddenly 
in the enjoyment of unchallenged confidence. Before 
the outbreak of the last war the Speaker of the 
Japanese Parliament produced from his pocket a resolu- 
tion of want of confidence in the Government, and it 
was passed unanimously. There would have been some 
inquiry into the circumstances of this vote, but the 
Chamber was suddenly prorogued the next day. These 
incidents show that certain risks are run by a nation 
that binds itself to go to war if Japan is technically the 
victim in a war of aggression. He also urges the 
difficulty that arises from the policy of our colonies 
with Australia excluding the subjects of our 
allies. Further, Mr. Courtney makes the wise 
suggestion that all the Powers should be invited to sub- 
scribe to the objects of the treaty, which would thereby 
lose the hostile significance given to it in some 
quarters. 





Mr. AsguitH addressed his constituents on Satur- 
day and Monday. His two speeches were mainly con- 
cerned with the parliamentary situation. He vigorously 
attacked the Government’s declared intention of pro- 
ceeding with a Redistribution Bill. He said very justly 
that to introduce a Redistribution Bill was absolutely 
unwarranted for a Government in the position which 
this Government occupied. There was no agreement 
between the parties, and on every previous occasion 
redistribution ard franchise reform had gone together. 
There were countless anomalies to be got rid of 
besides the anomalies involved in the distribution 
of seats, plural voting, and the many indefensible petty 
disfranchisements. Mr. Asquith also discussed the 
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decline of Parliament and said that one of the chief 
duties of the next Government would be to restore the 
efficiency of the House of Commons. He strongly 
recommended the return to the old hours, said that 
the scandal of blocking motions must be got rid of, 
and urged, very wisely in our opinion, that Parliament 
should meet in November regularly in order to get its 
work into order before the January Session. In a third 
speech, on Wednesday, he insisted on the necessity for a 
policy of social reform and made it clear that he 
favoured drastic treatment of the land question. 





Durinc the past week public interest in the problem 
of the unemployed has been stimulated by the announce- 
ment, conveyed in a telegram from Lord Knollys to a 
meeting of women at Bow, that the King would 
receive an address on the subject from the Poplar 
Borough Council at the opening of Aldwych and 
Kingsway on October 18. Meanwhile the Local 
Government Board has supplemented its Organisation 
Establishment Order of September 20 under the Un- 
employed Workmen Act by a circular addressed to the 
London City and Metropolitan boroughs which con- 
tains regulations as to the duties of the local distress 
committees and instructions as to the acquisition of 
farm colonies by a central body. The distress com- 
mittees are only empowered to receive applications at 
such times as the central body may regard as periods 
of distress, and they are instructed to prepare and keep 
in the case of each applicant a kind of dosszer which 
shall be available as a personal record for subsequent 
reference to prevent imposture. Provision is 
made for domiciliary visits by ‘‘ authorised per- 
sons,” and no application is to be entertained 
unless the applicant has been exempt from the receipt 
of poor relief for a period of twelve months imme- 
diately preceding the date of his application and has 
not in two successive periods ot twelve months imme- 
diately preceding been employed on work provided by 
a central body or by a distress committee outside 
London having the powers of a central body—two pro- 
visions which are doubtless aimed at the prevention of 
the growth of a class of chronic dependents on employ- 
ment relief. The circular points out that the acquisi- 
tion of land, but not the provision of. accommodation, 
with the consent of the Board, can be defrayed out of 
the contributions of the metropolitan boroughs or out 
of borrowed money. 

GENERAL Booth has been obliged by the cold wel- 
come of the Australian working men to withdraw his 
proposal to settle some thousands of Englishmen and 
women in the colonies. We have made no secret of 
the fact that we grudge a single man or woman who 
might be usefully employed in rebuilding rural 
life in England. We were therefore quite un- 
able to wish well to the latest scheme in 
which General Booth’s splendid energy found 
expression. Mr. Fels, ina letter to the Dazly News, 
points the true moral of all this agitation for sending 
emigrants to the colonies. He says truly that it is 
clear that agriculture may be saved with small holdings 
and co-operation, and that we ought to spend our 
money and energies in this great piece of public 
policy rather than on _ colonisation elsewhere. 
Mr. Fels offers to be one of twenty persons to 
guarantee the cost of settling on English land as many 
families as General Booth proposed te send to Aus- 
tralia. We welcome any agitation that will help to 
facilitate and stimulate the work of the next Govern- 
ment when it takes in hand the reconstruction and 
development of rural England. 





THe Zimes published on Thursday an extremely 
interesting letter from Lord Carrington on the subject 
of cheap cottages. Lord Carrington has built on his 
estate forty-three new cottages at an average cost of 


4156 13s. per cottage. These cottages, he states, 
were built by contract in different places in Bucking- 
hamshire and Lincolnshire, and include not only brick 
and slated cottages but also cottages in brick and tile ; 
and, moreover, included the extra cost of piling for 
foundations to several pairs of cottages which were 
built in the Lincolnshire fens. He also says that he 
has had no difficulty over bye-laws, because his cottages 
would pass the bye-laws of any rural district council. It 
must be added that the cost includes nothing for archi- 
tect’s fees because the cottages are designed by Lord 
Carrington’s agent. Lord Carrington makes two 
points which we have often emphasised in these pages. 
He says that a farm with cottages commands a much 
higher rent than one without cottages. The moral of 
this is that the landowner has no business to look to 
the rents to pay for what he spends on his cottages. 
He gets his return in the letting value of the farm. 
Further, Lord Carrington, whose own record as a 
public-spirited landowner gives him a special authority, 
says very truly that cheap cottages will not by them- 
selves check the depopulation of the country. They 
must be accompanied by small holdings and the neces- 
sary measures for giving to the men who cultivate the 
soil the prospect of a career on it. 


A CONFERENCE was held on Wednesday at Man- 
chester to consider the question of providing municipal 
and other lodging-house accommodation for women. 
The conference was called together by the Women’s 
Guardians and Local Government Association, and 
Miss Ashton explained that the association had been 
led to study the question by the terrible picture drawn 
by Mrs. Higgs in her pamphlet called Five Days and 
Nights as a Tramp. Their investigations had con- 
vinced them that it was urgently necessary to provide 
decent accommodation for women of the poorest 
class who were trying to earn an honest living. 
Common lodging-houses were a sink of iniquity. 
One lady described two nights she had spent visiting 
the common lodging-houses of Manchester, and said 
she should never forget the things she had seen. Mr. 
Steele, chairman of the City Improvements Committee 
of the Glasgow Corporation, gave an account of what 
had been done in Glasgow. Glasgow has six houses 
for men and one for women. The lodging-house for 
women has been twice enlarged to meet the growing 
demand, and contains 248 beds. Each woman has a 
separate cubicle. The majority pay 33d. a night anda 
few 6d. The return on the outlay has been over 5 per 
cent. Aresolution urging the necessity of municipal 
lodging-houses for women in all large towns was 
carried. The Manchester Guardian, in an interesting 
article on the subject, remarks that the demand has 
special claims because our philanthropical movements 
are greatly indebted to women. 


A BLUE-BOOK has been issued containing an abstract 
of statistics of foreign countries with regard to popu- 
lation, emigration, shipping, exports, imports, &c. 
The statistics with regard to birth, death, and mar- 
riage rates in different countries are particularly 
interesting. The comparison between Great Britain 
and other countries in this respect is on the whole 
favourable to Great Britain. Our death-rate is con- 
siderably the smallest in Europe, being 15°8 per thou- 
sand. That of Belgium is 16°9; Switzerland, 176; 
France, 19°3 ; Germany, 20; Italy, 22°3 ; Austria, 23°9; 
and Russia in Europe, 31. Our birth-rate, on the 
other hand, is comparatively low, being 27°9 per 
thousand compared with 49 for Russia, 33°8 for 
Germany, 36°4 for Spain, 35°3 for Austria, and 31°5 
for Italy, though the birth-rate for Belgium, 
Switzerland, and France are all lower than ours, that 
of France being 21°2. Our marriage rate is very high, 
being 14°9 and only exceeded by that of France, which 
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is 151. Other marriage rates are: Russia, 9'2; Ger- 
many, 7°9; Belgium, 7°8; Austria, 7°38; Switzerland, 
7°5; Italy, 7°2. it is a curious fact that, as a rule, the 
marriage rate seems to vary inversely with the birth 
rate. It is also curious that a country like our own, 
with the largest urban population, at least in great 
towns, should have the lowest death rate, and that the 
next lowest should be that of Belgium, the most 
densely populated country in Europe. 





THERE has been no abatement in the excitement 
caused by the announcement that Professor von 
Behring thinks he has discovered a cure for tubercu- 
losis. The fundamental conception of Professor von 
Behring’s method is described by the Lancet as the 
production of a “cellular” rather than a humorous or 
an antitoxic immunity, induced by a modified con- 
stituent of the tubercle bacillus. The Lancet 
deprecates, and we think rightly, the publicity that has 
been given to an incomplete investigation, on the 
ground that it is the business of these conferences to 
bring forward finished work in relationto the treatment 
and prevention of tuberculosis and to educate public 
Opinion. This seems to us a reasonable view, and 
the great important fact to be taught at a 
tubuculosis conference is that the disease is to be 
combated by creating healthy conditions of life and 
work, and that social and hygienic reform are all part 
of the campaign against this devastating enemy. The 
Paris conference has kept this truth well before the 
public mind ; but we think it is a pity that more was 
not said about the habit of spitting. We ought to try 
to hasten the day when everyone who is seen to spit 
will be marked down as a traitor to humanity. 





Tue Bronté Society last Saturday celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of the death of Charlotte Bronté at 
Haworth. Doctor Bickersteth, the new vicar of Leeds, 
preached a sermon on her in the parish church, in 
which he made the curious remark that ‘‘ her creed 
was remarkable chiefly for its wonderful Christlike 
power of discernment of joy and hope.” Mr. E. de 
Selincourt also gave an excellent lecture on the genius 
of the Brontés in which he said that both Charlotte 
and Emily were more lyrical and nearer to poetry than 
any other of the Victorian novelists. He included even 
Mr. George Meredith, who, however, is often nearer 
to poetry in his novels than even the Brontés. 
Charlotte Bronté’s conception of her characters, 
he said, was nearly always true, though the 
manner in which she revealed it was often false and 
inartistic. The Bronté novels, he added, were much 
more like in spirit to the poets of the early nineteenth 
century, such as Shelley and Wordsworth, than to the 
other novels of their time. This is certainly true 
of Charlotte, though Wuthering Heights, it has 
been remarked, is more like the fierce trage- 
dies of Webster and Tourneur than anything else 
in our literature. The Brontés were cut off from the 
world and nearly all literary influences in their home 
among the moors. So the pressure of their age 
affected them but little, and they wrote not like the 
great writers of their time but like the writers with 
whom they had most natural sympathy. Hence the 
intense lyrical character of their novels, and hence their 
profound originality. oh 

THE news that Lord Spencer is suffering from a 
small clot of blood on the brain will be received 
with general sorrow and alarm. Lord Spencer repre- 
sents, by universal consent, some of the best attributes 
of English public life. His is a most honourable 
and chivalrous nature, animated by the highest public 
spirit, and he has never been afraid or ashamed to hold 
or to defend unpopular opinions. Everyone will hope 
that the next Government will have the benefit of his 
great experience of affairs and his wise and consistent 
devotion to principle. 


THE CURSE OF PARTY ? 


F mutual admiration is the state of mind most 
likely to preserve friendship between allies, it 
ought to be regarded asa hopeful sign that Viscount 
Hayashi assures us that Japan has borrowed every- 
thing from England and that Lord Rosebery urges us 
to borrow everything from Japan. We fancy that 
Viscount Hayashi’s polite enthusiasm has led him into 
an exaggeration, and that the institutions of Japan are 
in some notable respects copied rather from German 
than from English models. Similarly we think that 
Lord Rosebery’s just pride in the successes of a 
nation to which his Government almost alone gave an 
encouraging hand at the beginning of its new career 
has betrayed him into rather indiscriminate flattery, or 
perhaps we should say into an excessive exercise of the 
Chinese virtue of disparaging everything that concerns 
yourself and exalting everything that concerns your 
neighbour. Lord Rosebery, we think, in fact, exag- 
gerates both the praise that Japan deserves and the 
pity that England excites. It was said of Halifax that 
the party with which he was connected was the party 
he liked least, because for the moment it was the party 
of which he got the nearest view. We fancy 
that if Lord Rosebery knew as much of Japan 
as he knows of England, he would not take it 
for granted that success in war implies success in all 
the arts of life. There may be many respects in which 
we would do well to imitate Japan, but even Japan, 
capable as she has shown herself of exact imitation, 
has not borrowed everything indiscriminately. In 
Tokio, where Lord Rosebery thinks party spirit is 
under restraint, the declaration of peace was followed 
by a series of riots in which several Christian churches 
perished. A bishop has recently said that it was time for 
Christians to consider their attitude to non-Christian 
races, particularly to the brave race in the Far East, 
which is not quite white or Christian yet. We suspect, 
in spite of the Bishop’s proper confidence, that the time 
is far off when Japan will borrow our colour or our 
religion. It is true that the Zimes correspondent begs 
us not to misread these riots and to think they were 
directed against Christianity, for the churches were 
mere barns and the proximate cause of the out- 
break was an harangue by a native Christian 
pastor who tried to convince the mob that the 
peace was a good thing. Surely that explanation 
alone shows how idle it is to assume that an 
institution will behave in identically the same 
way in different climates. Who ever heard of 
Christian churches being destroyed in London because 
Christian ministers were against war ? 

Lord Rosebery’s main concern is with the party 
system. He says the most successful Government 
we ever had was the Government in which Newcastle 
managed the affairs of party and Pitt the affairs 
of the nation. Even here we venture to think 
Lord Rosebery is not quite accurate, for he says that 
Newcastle chose the admirals and generals, whereas 
surely it was Pitt who chose Wolfe, Howe, and Amherst. 
But Lord Rosebery’s illustration suggests better 
than anything else what it is that Lord Rose- 
bery has overlooked. The Government of Pitt 
and Newcastle was a Government living under 
exceptional conditions. The nation was agreed, 
and the Government gave it what it wanted. But no 
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nation can be in a permanent condition of conquering 
Indias or Canadas or in a permanent condition of 
absolute agreement. Pitt’s own career is the most 
significant comment on Lord Rosebery’s lament. For 
five years of his life he was supreme. For the next 
seventeen he was in decline. The five years were the 
years when the nation wanted war. The seventeen 
years were the years in which the nation needed a 
specific reform. Pitt failed, and failed disastrously, in 
this second task just because he thought that a 
Government of efficiency would do better than 
a Government of party. Before his death he learnt his 
mistake, as, indeed, he confessed in one of his most 
notable speeches in the House of Lords. Similarly, 
Japan has done wonderful things in war, but we doubt 
whether she will civilise her factories before a party is 
formed to do it. 

For what is party? It is the organisation of a set 
of men who are united for some definite public purpose. 
If their objects are the prizes or the pillage of Govern- 
ments they are a faction, a set of conspirators against 
the State. Parties may obviously degenerate into 
factions, but nobody would say that the men who 
organised the Whigs for the great objects of 
reducing the power of the Crown, of crush- 
ing corruption, or of carrying Catholic eman- 
cipation, were men of faction and _ private 
appetites. A Government of party means a 
Government of men who are agreed in thinking that it 
is necessary to the good of the State that certain things 
should be done. Lord Rosebery argues as if all 
Governments were caretaking Governments, intent on 
nothing but keeping things going smoothly and well. 
But some unity of purpose must underiie all common 
efforts to deal with concrete problems. When Pitt 
formed bis Government in 1766 he formed it of men 
who were not of one party, and the result was that his 
Government had no unity and was responsible for 
some of the worst disasters of Pitt’s lifetime, for the 
carrying out of policies that he detested. It was not 
till afterwards that Pitt learnt that if you wanta certain 
thing done you must combine with others who want 
it too. It is unmeaning to talk of administrative 
reform in the abstract without grasping on what 
principle it is to proceed. Army reform is an urgent 
necessity. But is it enough for a set of men 
to say they are in favour of Army reform without 
saying in what spirit they propose to reform the 
Army? Some Army reformers may want to make the 
commission ranks of the Army still more a department 
of aristocratic life; others may want to throw them 
open to all classes and to provide the country with a 
democratic army. Yet Lord Rosebery argues as 
though national efficiency would suffer if a Government 
was formed to reform the Army exclusively on the 
second principle. A land reformer again might want 
to give bounties to the large landowners in order to 
induce them to improve their properties and to keep 
them in their present hands. Another land reformer 
might want to transfer the soil to the people of England 
and to use the nation’s resources to build up not 
great estates but vigorous villages. When Lord 
Rosebery complains that people want to see this 
man rather than that man in office and think 
something is gained by autumn campaigns and 
speeches in Parliament, he forgets that it makes a good 
deal of difference to both classes of reformers whether 


Mr. Chaplin or Mr. John Burns is at the head of the 
War Office or the Department of Agriculture. 

A particular party is, of course, liable to abuses, 
like every other institution. Its chief danger is that it 
is apt to come to regard its own existence, not as a 
means but as anend. It acclimatises the idea that the 
ties of party, which responsible men agree are not 
to be idly broken, should be preserved when 
agreement has ceased and the party is become 
a mere neutral combination. In every great crisis 
there are men who will think that to split 
the party is the greatest crime of which a public- 
spirited man can be guilty. The more thorough the 
organisation of a party, the more penetrating and 
general becomes the influence of this belief which 
turns the ties of party into fetters. We believe this 
view to be thoroughly wrong and that a party ought 
to be continually renewing itself, making itself 
more a special organisation of causes than a 
standing organisation of rather vague traditions. 
It would be difficult to say which was the better thing : 
the transformation by Burke of the old Whig party 
into a party with public-spirited if limited ideals, or 
the schism that separated the two greatest men of that 
party and left Fox to develop the more generous 
aspirations of democracy. The danger we think is 
reduced by the growth of new parties and the 
general tendency to distribute the forces of 
politics in looser and more numerous’ groups. 
Party may breed rancours and bitterness, but there is 
no system of government which is immune from those 
passions, and party, it must be remembered, has its 
own inspirations—the inspirations of high traditions, 
of generous comradeship, of attachment to what is best 
in the memories and achievements of politicians. If 
party, not as an organisation but as a tradition, a 
continuity, an ideal of conduct, is the medium through 
which men contemplate public affairs, it is not to be 
assumed that the medium demoralises their judgment 
and spoils their vision. It is possible to make of 
party a widening rather than a narrowing atmosphere, 
The more the working men of this country interest 
themselves in politics the more will the unrealities and 
hypocrisies of party government disappear. But party 
government itself is most unlikely to disappear, for it 
is the English method of getting things done, and, 
whatever its faults and dangers, it carries with it great 
compensating advantages. For though parties may be 
captured by predatory interests, they may also be used 
as a means of checking their power. 





THE INDISCRETIONS OF FRIENDSHIP. 


HE revelations or fabrications of certain Paris 
papers professing to give the internal history of 

the negotiations which led to the fall of M. Delcassé 
are not to be counted among the more fortunate 
achievements of the species of enterprise for which 
modern newspapers are distinguished. So strongly, 
indeed, has this been felt in responsible quarters that 
both the Zemps and the TZimes have done what 
they could to discount their mischievous effects, 
The Zemps published on Monday an article which was 
generally taken to represent the views of the French 
Government and was clearly meant to extinguish 
certain wild expectations. The Zimes, more discreet 
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than it usually is, sounded a cautious note and pub- 
lished what is perhaps as near an official repudiation 
as our circumstances allow of the statement that the 
British Government made spontaneously a definite offer 
of military assistance during the earlier stages of the dis- 
cussion about Morocco. The tone in which some of 
our newspapers have discussed these incidents, glorying 
in some cases in suggestions that we incited France to 
quarrel with Germany, shows that there is a real 
danger that our friendship with France, the best instru- 
inent for good purposes in wise hands, may prove under 
other influences a danger to both the nations concerned 
and a menace to the peace of Europe. 

To appreciate this danger it is only necessary to 
remember how Germany has come to occupy the un- 
enviable place which to-day is hers in the public opinion 
of Europe. It is no secret how this has come about. 
There is undoubtedly a wide apprehension, due partly 
to the German Emperor’s dramatic and disturbing ap- 
pearances on the stage of affairs, partly to the Bismarck 
tradition, that Germany is pursuing an unquiet and 
anti-social policy. Germany is at this moment the 
object of those jealousies and misgivings on which 
were founded the practical theory of the balance of 
power. That theory was in one sense vicious 
and unscrupulous—in the sense, that is to say, 
in which it was carried out at the peace of Vienna. 
But the theory did not only, or always, mean that the 
large States should have an equal share in the plunder 
of the small; it also meant that no State should be 
allowed to become a danger to the rest. This 
determination to resist and restrain the formidable 
aggrandisement of any one nation has been the 
governing motive in all crises of European 
diplomacy and a motive strong enough to overpower 
the most obstinate prejudices of religion. This was 
seen not only in the case of Napoleon but also in the 
case of Louis XIV., when the Lutherans and Calvin- 
ists took the side of the Vatican against the French 
King and Pope Innocent XI. pitied the sufferings of 
the Huguenots. Germany, of course, does not occupy 
this exalted position in Europe to-day; but a certain 
cold fatalism seems to mark the rise of Prussia from 
very small beginnings down to the days when in rapid 
succession she humbled Austria, broke up Denmark, and 
dismembered France. In spite of the valiant efforts 
of her revolutionary parties she still seems a school of 
aggressive propaganda. She still represents to other 
peoples the tradition of Bismarck who destroyed the 
Liberal movement to give unity to Germany on Liberal 
lines and substituted the methods of blood and iron. 
This impression has been strengthened by the callous 
detachment from the interests and sympathies of 
Europe with which one Government after another has 
pursued its selfish interests at Constantinople and in 
Asia Minor. It has been the boast of her Chancellors 
that sentiment, whether of enthusiasm for the 
achievements of Europe or of pity for her diffi- 
culties, has never been allowed to divert their 
policy from the cold and implacable pursuit of those 
interests, During the last few months Germany has 
been playing in Morocco the part which she played 
elsewhere to the embarrassment of Europe and the 
confusion of humane purposes. 

If this is the true explanation of the general mistrust 
of Germany, it is clear that nothing could do more to 
injure our friendship with France or could make that 


friendship less of a blessing to Europe than conduct 
which could give rise to the impression that it is inspired 
not by a European public spirit, but by a British 
animus. We must remember that there have been 
moments, and not very long ago, when our patriotism 
assumed a menacing and insolent aspect in the eyes 
of Europe. Nothing could more certainly under- 
mine a sympathy or mutual confidence which 
depends ultimately not on governments but on 
peoples than the belief that we are playing a restless 
and disturbing part in the affairs of Europe. It would 
draw upon upon us in time the very suspicion of which 
Germany is the object. If our newspapers realise this 
they will see that to appear to goad France against 
Germany is the very worst service we can render to 
France. France is under no illusion about the stub- 
born facts which limit precisely the help we can 
give her. We may have common ambitions, but we 
have not common liabilities, for the simple reason 
that she has and we have not a land frontier marching 
with Germany. That is one reason why, as the Zemps 
puts it forcibly, France is glad of our friendship, but by no 
means anxious for our alliance. The Russian alliance 
means a certain definite military quantity. Its exist- 
ence has enabled France to develop her colonial policy 
without the constant dread of German disturbance. 
Our alliance, with all the goodwill in the world, is for 
military purposes a much less considerable force. To 
give it the appearance of an anti-German demonstra- 
tion is to make Frenchmen doubtful of its advantages 
and also to harden all parties in Germany into 
accepting an attitude which all the best elements 
in Germany wish to disavow. Let us beware of acting 
on the outrageous hypothesis that Germany is destined 
to be for all times an implacable enemy of the peace 
and quiet of Europe. The hypothesis is absurd and 
inhuman. Germany will not always be governed in 
the Bismarck spirit, and the best way to prolong that 
spirit is to give Germany a genuine grievance. 

When France formed her understanding with us 
it was not with an anti-German motive. It was not an 
aggressive movement. If Englishmen, in order to satisfy 
a grudge which patriotic men have no wish to per- 
petuate, give the understanding this direction they are 
making it less of a help than a hindrance to their 
ally and friend. We shall not be suspected of 
any lukewarmness about the French understanding. 
In the days when no Imperialist journalist thought 
his night’s rest was earned unless he had flung some 
resinous epithet into the general furnace of attacks on 
French justice, French institutions, and French charac- 
ter, we consistently maintained that France was not only 
the greatest of our neighbours but the nation of all 
others with which it was desirable that we should be 
on terms of friendship. But our very desire for 
a lasting understanding is our chief reason for deplor- 
ing the tendency to give this understanding a signifi- 
cance alien to French intentions, to English interests, 
and to the higher spirit of European policy. Todo this 
is to shorten the life of the understanding itself, for if 
we take warning from the fate of the understandings 
that have perished in the past, we shall realise the scru- 
pulous care whichis needed to preserve them as soon 
as the motives of either party become suspected 
or the common interests cease to be as manifest as the 
separate ambitions. Let it be clearly understood that 
our friendship with France does not mean that we wan 
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France to spar with Germany or indeed with anyone 
else, or that we have some advantage to snatch from 
the quarrels or misunderstandings of others. It is 
based not on treason but on loyalty to the higher inte- 
rests of Europe, not on the spirit of war and ill-will 
but on that of peace and tranquil development. And 
it is not a good thing so to conduct our relations as to 
make nations dread our friendship. 





NATIONAL SAVINGS. 
WaR AND INVESTMENTS. 


EOPLE seldom realise, when they talk about 
‘‘national exports,” ‘national savings,” and 
so forth, how little trade has to do with nations or 
national boundaries. No nation saves. Every nation 
has its paupers, its spendthrifts, people who are living 
‘* on tick,” people who are living on capital, and people 
who are living on their income without either saving or 
borrowing. When, therefore, we speak of the national 
savings, we mean the surplus, if any, that remains 
after the total expenditure of the individuals who com- 
pose the nation has been subtracted from their total 
incomes. It is perfectly legitimate to use the term 
‘national savings ” in this wide sense, provided we do 
not get into the habit of regarding the nation as a 
commercial and economic unit. In a narrow sense 
the national savings means the surplus, if any, of 
revenue over expenditure which the Government of 
the day applies to the reduction of the National 
Debt. Then national savings means the savings 
of the National Government. If a Government like 
ours, which is heavily in debt, takes on an average 
5 per cent. of the incomes of all the individuals in the 
country by means of direct and indirect taxes it ought 
not to apply the whole revenue to expenditure on the 
Army, the Navy, and the Civil Services. A proportion, 
say, of 4 or 5 per cent. ought always to be employed 
in time of peace in extinguishing the debt which has 
been contracted in time of war. Otherwise the national 
credit, that is to say the credit of the Government and 
of all local authorities, must suffer, and this is bound 
to have an adverse effect upon the price of home 
securities, and so to damage indirectly the whole of the 
banking and commercial interests of the country. 

It is with national savings in the first and wider 
sense that Professor Paul Arndt concerns himself in 
the valuable paper published last week by the Séadis¢ 
at theinstance of Mr. Edgar Speyer, who, as a practical 
financier, has lately directed his attention very usefully 
to the theory and practice of taxation, expenditure, and 
saving. Of the services Mr. Speyer has rendered to the 
cause of sound finance not the least is that he has brought 
Professor Arndt’s calculations and conclusions promin- 
ently before the financial public ; for they showclearly what 
an enormous amount ot ground Great Britain has lost 
as a commercial country by throwing away 250 millions 
of money on the South African war and by raising so 
enormously her annual expenditure on armaments. 
Incidentally Professor Arndt notices that what vulgar 
financiers call ‘‘ an adverse balance of trade,” z¢., the 
excess of imports over exports, has been increasing in 
the case of Germany as well as in the case of England, 
and is a sure sign not of impoverishment but of grow- 
ing prosperity. But the main conclusion which is to 
be derived from these scientific calculations is 


that the Germans have been saving very large sums 
of late years, in consequence of peace and comparative 
economy, and have actually been able to invest abroad 
the gigantic amount of £1,500,000,000 sterling. 
Germany’s total investments abroad are still only 
half those of Great Britain; but, in Mr. Speyer’s 
words, ‘‘ the difference between the income of the two 
countries from these sources has been rapidly narrow- 
ing in favour of Germany, in consequence of Great 
Britain having on balance failed to invest any appre- 
ciable amount of capital abroad for nearly a decade.” 

Modern nations may be divided roughly into poor 
debtor nations like Japan and Russia, which have to 
work for the foreign creditor, and rich creditor nations 
like Great Britain, France, and Germany, for whom 
foreign debtors have to work. There is, of course, 
also a separate class of undeveloped countries 
like North and South America and Australia, 
into which foreign capital is poured in order to find 
remunerative employment. In so far as these countries 
are borrowing money for railways and other repro- 
ductive works, they are to be congratulated and not 
pitied, but it would be a very foolish thing for social 
reformers in England to neglect the very serious 
phenomenon to which Mr. Speyer and Professor Arndt 
have called attention. A nation which cannot save is 
also a nation which is not spending wisely. It is 
not because England has been spending money 
on developing England that our investments abroad 
have fallen off. On the contrary, there has been 
during the last five years a marked shrinkage in the 
amount of capital invested at home both in private, 
commercial, and industrial concerns (as the company 
statistics show), and also in municipal enterprises. The 
savings of the British people have been stolen from 
them and shamelessly frittered away in wars, barracks, 
forts, battleships, &c., all on a scale without precedent 
and without justification. 

Economists and social reformers, Cobdenites and 
Marxians, should be equally alive to this evil. Capital 
spent on war is destroyed and can never be recalled. 
Capital invested abroad or at home in industrial under- 
takings, in railways, or roads, or tramways, or in 
agriculture, or in the reclaiming of waste lands is not 
lost. It bears interest either in hard cash or in the 
increased power, comfort, intelligence, and productivity 
of the race. When we see that Germany, in spite of 
the severe handicap of her protective duties (a handi- 
cap which Professor Arndt frankly admits) is still able 
to improve her commercial position and therefore her 
power in the world, while Great Britain stands still with 
a vastlyincreased debt and seriously diminished credit, it 
is surely time for the statesmen who are about to take 
the places of the present Ministers to lay before the 
country a clear, straightforward policy of resolute 
retrenchment, leading to reduced taxation and im- 
proved credit, all of which things are absolutely indis- 
pensable to any serious and well-considered pro- 
gramme of social and administrative reform. Those 
persons who propose to solve the unemployed problem 
without reducing either armaments or taxes are them- 
selves unemployable as counsellors. Finance is the 
key to social amelioration. Upon sound finance the 
ideas of the social reformers may be built up by degrees ; 
many Utopias may take practical shape ; and garden 
cities which seem to be in the clouds may be brought 
down to the earth. 

A 
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SIR) ANTONY MACDONNELL. 


| T is an inevitable feature of a reputation gained 

abroad that it should be general and indistinct in 
character. Sir Antony MacDonnell is no exception to 
this rule. Forty years of distinguished service in India 
had failed to make him known when he became Under- 
Secretary for Ireland. His name is now provocative of 
strife, and he does duty as a scarecrow in the political 
nursery But it may be doubted whether the man him- 
self, or his achievements on the Indian stage, or his 
special capacity for affairs, are more than vaguely appre- 
hended by the public. An attempt to remove this ignor- 
ance may be useful. 

The Indian system leaves a certain mark on all who 
have once come under its influence. We note it in men 
who, after mature experience of our English life, have 
served the India Government for a few years. They 
return to us and resume the old life, but with a difference. 
They have seen the working of the greatest administra- 
tive machine in the world, and whatever may be their 
hopes or fears as to the ultimate evolution of India, they 
have come under the spell of a marvellously powerful and 
efficient organisation for securing law and order and re- 
spect of the rights and sentiments of individuals, of re- 
ligions, of classes, and of minorities. If this be the 
effect of India on mature minds after a short contact with 
its system, how infinitely greater must its effect be on 
those who have spent their whole manhood in its service, 
and who are permeated with the spirit of its rule. To 
interpret rightly Sir Antony MacDonnell it is essential 
to regard him in this light. Had the fortune of a competi- 
tive examination not claimed him for India and harnessed 
him to public work in India for forty years, he would 
doubtless have attained distinction at home and have 
done honour to Ireland, but he would have been another 
man. We may be sure that the eternal problems of his 
country would have lived with him in a home career, as 
they have been present in his mind under other suns, but 
they would have worn a different aspect and would have 
been seen through a different medium. The emancipa- 
tion and detachment which the handling of great issues 
on a great stage gives, the manifold experience of the 
clash of creeds and nationalities and of the forces of 
order and disorder which India affords, have set their 
indelible mark on his mental constitution. He remains, 
as ine frankly told Mr. Wyndham in that most interesting 
revelation of his political creed, an Irishman devoted to 
the Liberal cause, to the legitimate wants and aspirations 
of his countrymen. But his devotion is that of the man 
of affairs, of the man whose patriotic impulses and _ in- 
tuitions have been disciplined and tempered by years of 
strenuous service under the Crown, of the tried adminis- 
trator with the clear vision of the statesman, of the loyal 
public servant whose ideal is the reconciliation of law and 
efficiency with liberty and justice. In the murky atmo- 
sphere of party and faction in Ireland and in England 
these seem large claims to make for a man in the position 
which Sir Antony MacDonnell occupies. But a_ retro- 
spect of his Indian career may service to substantiate 


them. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell’s Indianw career falls into 
three divisions. The first stage was a long novitiate in 
up-country districts of Bengal. There he learnt his India 
and its problems at first hand. In the great Behar famine 
of 1873 he was one of Sir Richard Temple’s most valued 
subordinates, and his famine experience stood him in 


good stead when he had to apply its lessons in Oudh and 
Agra in 1896 as Lieutenant-Governor of those provinces. 
After eighteen years of district work he is caught up by 
the provincial Government and enters om his second stage. 
The great rent problem of Bengal, after years of unrest 
and pathological investigation, had come up for solution. 
MacDonnell’s grasp of the facts and economic issues 
underlying them marked him out as the best and ablest 
adviser of the Government of Bengal. His share in 
shaping the measure which finally passed was very con- 
siderable, and of that law it is sufficient to say that the 
test of twenty years has proved it one of the most useful 
and beneficent in the Indian statute-book. There were 
timid spirits who thought that MacDonnell’s sympathies 
with the cultivators were pushed to extremes. ‘Time has 
effectively allayed this idea, for the law which he helped 
to make has satisfied both landlords and tenants. He 
had the ability to see and the courage to proclaim that 
the strife between the two required a radical cure, and 
that no mere tinkering of ancient and defective statutes 
would place their respective rights om a clear and satis- 
factory ? A discerning Irishman, Lord Dufferin, then 
Viceroy of India, noted the power and grasp exhibited 
by MacDonnell in the course of these discussions and 
took him to the Government of India as Home Secretary. 
Lord Dufferin’s intuitions in those days were rarely 
wrong. To his successor he commended MacDonnell as 
a man fitted to advise on the most delicate questions and 
an invaluable public servant. Lord Lansdowne, in the 
House of Lords, has told us that this high praise was well 
bestowed. 

From this point MacDonnell entered upon the third 
stage of his Indian service. He was henceforth at the 
centre of affairs, the. responsible administrator of great 
charges, the trusted colleague and the mentor of succes- 
sive Viceroys. For the long period of six years he held 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, probably the most arduous charge in 
India and second to none in importance. It must be 
admitted that a long list of Indian offices does not convey 
much to the mind, and there have been high Indian fune 
tionaries whose personality has conveyed still less. But 
Sir Antony MacDonnell’s rule in the United Provinces 
was by universal consent the most interesting fact in India 
at the time. How was he tackling this problem? What 
was his opinion on this question or on that? What would 
be his next field of action? These were the thoughts of 
his contemporaries, and their existence showed the interest 
which he excited and the importance attached to his 
views. His was a rule of great activity, of many and 
large reforms, and of a great crisis in the form of 
drought and famine, combated with splendid energy and 
infinite resource. “A conspicuous success and a great 
administrative feat,” was the judgment pronounced by 
highest authority or his famine policy. 

What was the secret of this commanding influence, 
exercised indifferently over all sorts and conditions of 
men, over Viceroys so variously constituted as Lord 
Dufferin, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Elgin, and _ Lord 
Curzon? If we condense the opinions of the most com- 
petent observers, it lay in a robust and simple indivi- 
duality, an intensity of will and purpose, a broad and mas- 
sive intellect. Celtic fervour and imagination were 
there, but under the secure grip of a disciplined mind. 
To the outsider he may have seemed masterful and auto- 
cratic, swift and stern in word and action, intolerant of 
indolence, neglect, or incapacity. The Hindu or Muham- 
medan, with oriental discernment of character, said he 
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was hard but just. Justice is a wide term in the East. 
It connotes sympathy, tolerance, superiority to race or 
creed, a large-hearted, broad-minded, imaginative treat- 
ment of big issues. In native eyes Sir Antony Mac- 
Donnell was essentially the type of the just man. Men 
who worked with him or for him, or who sought his 
counsel, felt that they were dealing with a man who knew 
his own mind, who saw into the heart of the matter, who 
was wise and clear-sighted. courageous yet cautious, un- 
failing in expedient and inexhaustible in resource. His 
sympathies were ever for the weak and for the oppressed, 
but his intellect was for authority and order. Force, in his 
view, was an essential attribute of government, but was not 
a remedy for wrongs. A population of forty millions was 
safe in his keeping, for he would stand no nonsense. But 
educated India, which has no good word for the most 
indefatigable of Viceroys, liked the strong proconsul, 
because he had its interests at heart. These are the 
qualities of the man who has returned full of honours to 
the country of his youth, It is difficult to overestimate 
the value of the service which he is capable of rendering 
to Ireland, if the malign fates which preside over its for- 
tunes would permit him to apply his intellect and his ex- 
perience to the problems which there press for solution. 





POETS AND PHILOSOPHERS. 


S we who do not read poetry, and even some of 
those who do, may wonder why anyone should 
attach particular importance to the opinion of poets about 
God or Immortality, or what Stevenson called the ulti- 
mate decency of things; in fact, about those great pro- 
blems which we can never solve and yet are never con- 
tent to leave unsolved. The value of a poet, it may be 
contended, consists not in what he says but in his manner 
of saying it. A poet is no better judge of what will 
happen to us after death than you or I. He only feels 
more intensely than we do the mystery and significance of 
the question, “Whence and oh, heavens, whither?” and 
therefore he is able to put that question better than we 
can put it; and, if he chooses to conjecture an answer, 
he can quicken that answer with his own stronger exulta- 
tion or despair. We have, most of us, abandoned the 
old idea of the poet as a prophet, as one who sees deeper 
into the nature of things than we do; and we value 
him: only as one who feels life more intensely than 
we do, and who therefore is able to speak of life with the 
music which is the natural utterance of strong emotion. 
Yet there are still some among us with the old faith in 
poets as seers of things unseen by those who think in 
prose; and among these is Professor Henry Jones, who 
has lately lectured upon “ The Immortality of the Soul 
in the Poems of Tennyson and Browning,” and whose 
lecture has just been published in a little book.* Pro- 
fessor Jones is eager to believe in our immortality and, 
though himself a trained thinker upon the ultimate 
problems of life, he finds in the poets a greater power of 
thought than he possesses ; and when they proclaim their 
faith in immortality his own faith is encouraged and 
strengthened. ‘Throughout his lecture he insists that it 
is by the power of their thought that the poets encourage 
him, and not merely by the beauty of their expression ; 
and, since he is a trained thinker, this deference of his 
to the poets carries weight and deserves to be con- 
sidered. We may ask ourselves, therefore, what right 
the poet has to be put above the philosopher for his 
power of thought when he chooses to concern himself 
with the problems of philosophy. 
We have to remember that poetry can only be 
written in a certain state of mind, which comes to some 





* THe IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL IN THE POEMS OF TENNY- 
SON AND BROWNING. By Henry Jones, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy to the University of Glasgow. London: Philip 
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people only rarely and slightly and to others not at all. 
This state of mind is what used to be called inspiration, 
because it is so far reinoved from the normal condition 
of ordinary men and because its results are so beautiful. 
Strong emotion is necessary to it; but men can be 
strongly move without writing poetry. The emotion 
must therefore be of a particular kind or combined with 
some other experience of the mind. Leaving all other 
kinds of poetry out of account, it is evident that in 
philosophic poetry, that is to say in poetry concerned 
with the great problems of existence, there is both strong 
emotion and thought, and it is the addition of emotion to 
thought that distinguishes philosophic poetry from philo- 
sophy proper. 

But how is the addition of emotion to thought likely 
to make the thought more just? That is the difficult ques- 
tion to be answered by those who look to the poets for 
the deepest truths about life; and it is a question which 
cannot be answered thoroughly with our present know- 
ledge of our own minds. But this, at least, is certain 
that we cannot really think about the great problems of 
life without emotion, any more than we _ can 
think to any purpose about the great problems of 
politics without emotion. We all have a certain concep- 
tion of life of our own, and it varies with our moods. 
Sometimes our belief in the ultimate decency of things is 
secure and exultant; sometimes it is weak and fearful. 
But whenever we are conscious of it, whenever we bring 
it to bear upon our actions or our thoughts, it is never 
a mere cold theory, like, for instance, the theory of gravi- 
tation, but something compounded of reason and emotion ; 
and it is the mixture of emotion with reason that causes 
it to vary. Emotion, therefore, you may say, is to be 
distrusted in its application to the great problems of life. 
Perhaps. But then you cannot think about these great 
problems without feeling them. Life itself, as we are 
living it now, is our only basis for any theory about life 
to be; and life is a matter of emotion and sensation and 
action as well as of thought. We have nothing but this 
complex experience of emotion, sensation, action, and 
thought upon which to found our opinion of the ultimate 
decency of things, and, if immortality is involved in our 
belief in that ultimate decency, then in immortality. Now, 
so far as finite and practical matters are concerned, we 
can test the value of our different moods, and our varying 
theories of life by experience. In these finite and prac- 
tical matters, is our judgment most trustworthy when we 
believe in life and the ultimate decency of things, or when 
we are inclined to disbelieve in them, to think of life as 
nothing but a blind machinery working in a nightmare of 
nothingness? The answer is easy. We live best in every 
respect that can be tested when we believe in life. Then 
we seem to be in harmony with the universe. We love it 
and we understand it, as we can only understand what 
we love; and our understanding proves itself and can be 
tested in our judgment of practical matters, which at such 
times is always most just, as it is most confident. But 
wheh we fear life, and see it cold and hard and blank, 
then our judgment of practical matters is always at fault, 
just as our judgment of people is at fault when we see 
them cold and har and blank. when they seem to us 
to be mere impersonations of blind instincts and forces. 
It follows from this, if we are to found our theories of 
life wpon experience at all and not upon some process of 
abstract reasoning such as can always be employed to 
prove either side of any question, that we are justified 
intellectually in trusting to our belief in the ultimate 
decency of things and in trying to make the mood in 
which that belief is strongest a chronic condition of our 
minds. But what has this train of thought to do with the 
philosophic value of the poets? I will try to show. 

When we believe in life it seems to us to have a 
heightened significance and glory for us. When we live 
most fully, the hills and the plains, the clouds and the 
sea, seem to be full of a life like our own, and their 
beauty seems to have a meaning for us, like the beauty of 
a human face, as if it were trying to communicate some 
secret. Now this heightened sense of the significance of 
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life is more constant in the poets than in other men. 
Indeed, the desire to communicate it is the main reason 
why they write poetry. The poet who writes about love 
feels its significance, its connection with the whole pro- 
cess of life, more deeply than other men feel it. Love 
for him is a kind of dawning flush that reveals the uni- 
verse in a new light. In every respect he lives a quicker 
life than other men, and every experience means more to 
him than to the rest of us. He is, in fact, more con- 
stantly in that mood of loving life and so of understand- 
ing it than we are. We get no value from an experience 
unless it moves us deeply, and the poet is always being 
deeply moved. He may sometimes rail at life or lament 
its inadequacies. But these are only lovers’ disappoint- 
ments, the more bitter because of the greatness of the love 
that is disappointed. He understands life with a lover's 
intensity of comprehension ; and just as lovers sometimes 
live on uneasy terms with each other because they are 
overwrought by the greatness of their love, so the poet 
sometimes lives on uneasy terms with life, and seems to 
other men unwise, because he frets against inadequacies 
of which their indifference is not conscious. Yet, in 
spite of disappointments and infirmities which are mainly 
physical in their cause though they affect his mind, he 
remains always in love with life, and speaks about it with 
a: lover's authority and a lover's sincerity. He cannot 
sustain the mood of exultant confidence in life any more 
than others can sustain it. Indeed, he is, by the very 
intensity of his experience, more prone to reactions of 
mood than others are. But the mood of exultant con- 
fidence is always his ideal, and when it comes to him he 
recognises it and welcomes it as the mood of truth. 
Shelley, for instance, lived a troubled life, made mistakes, 
and fell into despairs. Yet he could never have turned 
his despairs into music if thev had been anything but 
passing moods, fierce longings for a happiness that had 
been and was yet to be. When Shelley cries: 
“ Out of the day and night 
A joy hath taken flight,” 
then we know that he is but weeping over a lover's 
quarrel with life. But when he says: 
“The one remains, the many change and pass; 
Heaven’s light for ever shines, earth’s shadows fly; 
Life, like a dome of manycoloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity, 
Until Death tramples it to fragments,” 
then we recognise the words of one who sees and feels 
more in life than we can see and feel. The beauty of 
that image, like the beauty of love poetry, is a proof of 
the reality of the experience upon which it is based. 
Without emotion the poet could never have reached that 
exalted level of thought, and though he may fall away 
from it again, yet we feel sure that when he was upon 
the heights he saw furthest. 
A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 





HEREDITY IN THE PHYSIOLOGY OF NATIONS. 


HAT will happen when civilised society thoroughly 

grasps what heredity means? There are signs, of 
which Mr. Archdall Reid’s book* is only one, that that time 
may not be very far off. It is a mere accident that recogni- 
tion of the plain facts has been delayed so long. Were 
the physiology of inheritance slightly less complex, its 
paramount importance would long ago have been evident 
to all, and man would have perceived that this is the 
point at which he can really shape his own destiny. The 
steady application of a breeding law would accom- 
plish more in three generations than all the criminal and 
sanitary enactments that the centuries have devised. Mr. 
Galton has been proclaiming this truth to a sceptical 
world for forty years. Nature, to use his antithesis, is 
much; nurture incomparably little. Circumstances have 
lately combined to bring these matters into prominence. 
Physical deterioration, the alarming increase in the rela- 
tive numbers of the insane, the utility of teaching the 





* THE PrinciPLes OF HEREDITY. By G. Archdall Reid, 
M.B,, F.R.S.E. London: Chapman and Hall. 


minds of starving children, the relation of the State to 
the unemployed, and all questions of grave national 
anxiety—they are problems of national physiology, and 
as physiological problems they are at last beginning to 
be studied. 

Political economists have hitherto incurred no re- 
proach if their doctrines were not based on physiological 
evidence. That is not their department; and though 
illustrative references to such topics are considered be- 
coming in their writings, neither economist nor poli- 
tician has been expected to go to physiology for his 
fundamental facts. Man, for the purposes of all social- 
enactments, has been a purely ideal conception. Society 
is assumed to consist of homogeneous units, all similar, 
and endowed with similar faculties and rights—that of 
procreating their kind being permitted to, and even to 
some extent enjoined on, all. This resolute determina- 
tion to treat humanity as physiologically an undifferen- 
tiated mass ranks, indeed, among the particular 
glories of civilisation. No one supposes that view to 
reflect the facts of nature. On the contrary, we recog- 
nise in the feudal system a nearer approach to the 
natural plan. The “ ladder of lords,” reaching from the 
minuti homines below to the king on his throne and so 
up to God above, might stand for a frank if unconscious 
recognition of the struggle for existence as a scheme of 
social order. But at length the disturbance which bio- 
logists call variation supervened—historians have other 
names for it—and new types of fitness grew up from 
below. The system became unstable; the “ladder” 
eventually collapsed, and now we are all equal again. 
This phase, obviously transitional, must in its turn come 
to an end. That it should have lasted so long is remark- 
able, and with great probability the naturalist may sur- 
mise that the continuance of the equality system has 
only been made possible by the fact that in the same 
period the supply of necessities on the whole increased 
in a higher tatio than the demands of population. 

But with that intensification of the social strain of 
which a few of the symptoms were named above, there 
is a dispositiom to look more closely into the elements of 
these problems, and to reflective minds it is evident that 
society is here embarking on an inquiry of the deepest 
significance. As to the main results of that inquiry, there 
can be no doubt whatever. Many are aware that of late 
years our knowledge of heredity has greatly advanced. 
The general principles which Mr. Galton’s genius detected 
are already giving place to precise and specific laws, 
ascertained by experimental tests. It is easy to foresee that 
the complications which have obscured the working of 
heredity must before long be unravelled by research, and 
at least the outlines of the process will be clear. Sooner 
or later the attention of the world at large will be at- 
tracted, and the appearance of Mr. Archdall Reid’s 
Principles of Heredity, has brought that moment per- 
ceptibly nearer. The main thesis of the book has even 
formed the subject of a holiday symposium in the 
Morning Post. Such prominence may be due to the bear- 
ing of heredity on deterioration, and thence indirectly on 
universal conscription—the favourite panacea of that 
journal—but none the less this publicity bears witness to 
the magnitude of the issue, and it must hasten the crisis 
which will assuredly .be reached when the facts of here- 
dity are ;familiarly realised. To that realisation Mr. 
Archdall Reid contributes in no small degree, but *> 
would have done still more had he given the reader a 
really comprehensive survey of those facts. The book 
treats too much of :things in general. It is disappointing 
that a volume, apparently a treatise on heredity, should 
not even contain a description of the various types of in- 
heritance already identified, or of the methods of research 
employed in these studies. The -work consequently must 
be regarded rather as a valuable addition to the popular 
literature of evolution, with which the author has a wide 
acquaintance, than as a contribution to science. Never- 
theless, given heredity of some sort as:a fact, the author 
provides a stimulating discussion of the importance of the 
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phenomena in sociological study. It ,is a useful essay, 
though it might have appeared at any time since Weis- 
mann cleared our ideas as to the nominheritance of 
parental experience. 

Taken as a whole, the author’s propositions are so 
much more oonsistent with fact than those advanced 
by his opponents that we are reluctant to raise objections 
which can be deferred. But, admitting substantial truth 
underlying his contentions, we trust that in his future 
writings he will discriminate more strictly between the 
Various evils against which humanity has to struggle. 
Alcoholism, effects of slum conditions, and the various 
infirmities of mind or body which heredity transmits are 
not really comparable either in their physiological nature 
or in their sociological consequences. Moreover, the 
remedies appropriate to the various cases are exceedingly 
diverse. Fuller knowledge of heredity is fast revealing 
these distinctions, and it is in the extension of such 
analysis that all hope of progress lies. The disposition 
to contemplate all classes of adverse influences as similar, 
and to regard the existence of suftering as a guarantee of 
progressive adaptation belongs to an earlier stage of evo- 
lutionary thought. With these reservations we welcome 
The Principles of Heredity as a help towards enlighten- 
ment. What, as we asked at the outset, will happen 
when that enlightenment actually comes to pass and the 
facts of heredity are as commonly known as those of 
bacteriology, for instance? One thing is certain: mankind 
will begin to interfere; perhaps not in England, but in 
some country more ready to break with the past and eager 
for “national efficiency.” Mr. Galton has suggested a 
selection at the top, with State encouragement for families 
of superlative quality. | More probably, and we suspect 
more effectively, selection will begin by elimination at the 
bottom. Mr. Reid tells us of a pair of semi-insane parents 
who contributed nine insane children to the burdens of the 
State. Of similar propagation of criminal instinct and 
bodily disease illustrations abound. When the meaning 
of these facts is universally appreciated interference is 
bound to come. In common parlance, people will not 
stand it. If a farmer saved all his animals, good and 
worthless alike, and bred from all, his ruin would be 
assured. That, nevertheless, is exactly what civilisation 
is doing for our own species. Unlike the farmer, more- 
over, we apply every resource of science to the reduction 
of infant mortality and to the preservation of the unfit, and 
we have the public rates to draw on for that purpose. 
Before long these considerations will become the insistent 
daily thoughts of all educated people. Something like a 
fresh era in civilisation must then begin. Contemporary 
Socialism strives for the elevation of the unfit; that of the 
future will probably aim at their extinction. Ignorance of 
the remoter consequences of interference has never long 
postponed such experiments. When power is discovered 
man always turns it on. The science of heredity will soon 
provide power on a stupendous scale; and in some 
country, at some time, not, perhaps, far distant, that 
power will be applied to control the composition of a 
nation. Whether the institution of such control will 
ultimately be good or bad for that nation or for humanity 
at large is a separate question. To those who look ahead 
the interesting point is that the attempt will certainly be 
made. Of all the predicable things “that men shall do 
and we in our graves,” that may a the one which will 
most profoundly change the destiny of men. 





CHESHIRE.* 


T has not and cannot be explained why so many of the 
English counties should have a local character. 
Freeman guessed that it was because many of them were 
little separate tribes during the dark age. I will guess 
nothing. But it is a delightful thing to know that the 
character exists. 
For if you will look round Europe you will discover 





_ “ CuHEsHIRE. By Walter M. Gallichan. Illustrated by 
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that this smallness of the English subunit is one of the 
hundred and twenty-three things that dignify and glorify 
England. In Germany whole nations, the dim remnants 
perhaps of vast nomadic tribal systems, divide the land 
between them. In France great provinces vaguely sub- 
divided into countrysides or landscapes rather than regions 
are the sub-units of the nation. In Italy, again, great 
States, each with their own speech and history, cut up 
the peninsula. In Spain there are several nations which 
still hate each other or tolerate each other; but we in 
England have something cosier by far. Sussex is Sussex ; 
Kent is Kent; Cornwall is Cornwall; Devon is Devon; 
Suffolk and Norfolk are distinct. I will not swear for 
Rutland, and when it comes to the Midlands I have never 
understood them But there is Lincolnshire quite by 
itself; there is Lancashire, there is Yorkshire; there is 
Durham, a small county, and possessing an accent quite 
peculiar to itself; there is Northumberland; there are 
Westmorland and Cumberland, which differ so much that 
you feel the difference of atmosphere the moment you get 
over Dunmail Raise; there is Herefordshire, and I am 
told there is Shropshire. Finally, there is Cheshire. 

Cheshire is almost as distinct as Kent or Sussex or 
Durham. This may be because it was Palatine; or, per- 
haps, it was Palatine because it was distinct; at any rate, 
it forms a unit, and a unit very separate indeed. It has all 
this about it: it is pasture land; it is a county of small 
holdings; it makes cheeses; it is prosperous—the rents 
have not fallen while they fell all over England—it contains 
but one Duke, and that a new-fangled one with a new- 
fangled house. It has an architecture of its own, black 
beams with white plaster between. It has but one industry 
—the mining of salt—and that industry is one of the very 
few in England which are not modern, and therefore offen- 
sive. Tin has almost gone in Cornwall; no one smelts 
iron in eastern Sussex ; no man digs lead out of Crossfell, 
nor does anyone to my knowledge bother much about the 
gold and silver which were once discovered in the moun- 
tains of this island. But the Romans, and probably men 
before the Romans, found salt in the Wyches, and North- 
wich (in spite of the antiquarians) was the Saline of the 
Romans, and from under Northwich district they still pump 
brine, so that the houses in Northwich are all zigzag. This 
-also is true of Northwich, that by no noise or persuasion 
ot bribery can you get a bed there after eleven. Many other 
things are true of Northwich upon which I have no time 
to dwell. 

Concerning Cheshire there is this further delightful 
thing, which is characteristic of all true nationalities, 
little or big: that it hasyno natural boundaries unless you 
call the Mersey, across most of which a healthy man can 
jump, a natural boundary. The boundary does not 
follow the watershed on the Derbyshire hills, and as for 
the boundary between Flintshire and Shropshire and 
Cheshire it is for the most part but an arbitrary line. 
Men will more readily die for the sanctity of such lines 
than for river courses or mountain chains. A man going 
from Malpas to:Whitchurch, not knowing England, some 
Imperialist or other, might easily be deceived into think- 
ing them part of the same land. He would be wrong. 

There are one or two little “bites” into Cheshire, 
little excerpts which are un-Cheshire-like—the product of 
our most recent symptoms of decay; but Cheshire, like 
every vigorous organism, bears the attack of such wens as 
disfigurements, not as diseases. It resembles in this the 
noble county of Sussex, to which Brighton, Hayward’s 
Heath, Hassocks, Bexhill, Worthing, and even the atroci- 
ties which the new landlords are building upon old land, 
are indifferent. Sussex continues Sussex in spite of these 
things. So does Cheshire, in spite of Birkenhead, the 
suburbs of Manchester, Stockport, and the little indus- 
trial corner round Stalybridge remain Cheshire ; in spite 
even of the great serf-barracks at Crewe. Not two miles 
outside Crewe, with its enlightened artisans, ,land 
problem, temperance party and urgent urban problems 
complete, you will find small men who have been on their 
own land for generations, drinking right beer, milking 
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their own cows, and from that milk curdling the famous 
cheese which perhaps gives the county its name (though 
I know very well it does nothing of the kind); and, what 
is really remarkable, the furry Cheshire accent, which is 
singular and permanent, can be heard on the very plat- 
form of Crewe station, especially the little local platform 
by which one goes away to Nantwich. 

On account of the pleasure a man may take in this 
county and because I have slept in it some thirty times, 
have traversed it fifty or sixty, and purpose to return there 
again, I shall keep this very useful little book in my 
pocket. It has not only most charming illustrations and 
a good map, but also a great deal of that sort of informa- 
tion which men who know England especially desire; as, 
for example, that in 1602 there appeared at Northwich 
a demoniac who had the gift of tongues, wagged his head 
constantly, and was possessed of extraordinary strength. 
I know that type, and am glad to learn that it reached its 
climax in Cheshire. 

I am also pleased to learn the epitaph of Edward 
Greene, of Prestbury, who was 

“.... . . sent to apprehend 

One Joseph Clarke of Kerridge End 

For stealing of deer of Esquire Downe’s, 
Where he was shot and died of the wounds.” 


The “he” was Edward Greene, of course; not Joseph 
Clarke. Indeed, this is the way a guide book should be 
written, and I for my part shall not part with this one. 

And “Who am I?” you say, that I talk in this per- 
sonal and egometipsissimical way of Cheshire? I shall 
not tell you. , 





MADRID. 


HE way from Segovia to Madrid lies at first among 
the mountains of the Guadarrama, those beautiful 
strongholds of grey rock that separate the two Castiles. 
Passing the little towns of S. Ildefonso and Guadarrama 
itself, it is not till you come to Villalba that you find you 
have crossed the mountains, and that before you lies an 
immense plain, in which Madrid lies hid, really in the 
midst of Spain; guarded by desert and mountain and the 
immense desolations of winter and summer, here in this 
lofty southern land, from any easy approach, whether of 
friend or enemy. More lonely and more silent than the 
Campagna of Rome, the greatest treasure of Madrid is 
this immense desert, where she stands the youngest of all 
the capitals of Spain. Few among those who have come 
to her, for the most part a little hurriedly, have under- 
stood the strong masculine beauty of this country, in the 
midst of which she rises on her hills. She has no great 
tradition to plead her cause in our hearts as Rome has ; 
for while the Campagna is still mysterious, strewn with 
great dead things, among which a new nation is struggling 
for life, the desert of Madrid seems without significance, 
just an immense desolation that has brought forth nothing 
save blades of grass and the wind. And yet, indeed, as 
you traverse that wilderness, breaking in great billows, 
over immense boulders of rock, overwhelming every 
obstruction, discovering in its terrible energy and restless- 
ness the very structure of the land, the bones, as it were, 
the skeleton of the earth, till it flings itself in fury against 
the white capital itself, something of the satisfaction of 
the sea comes to you, and in its very desolation and 
energy it appears as splendid as the locus of any other city 
of tke world, as beautiful as the Campagna of Rome, as 
ardent as the Vega of Toledo. 

But Madrid herself has failed to understand the sig- 
nificance of this voracious desert. She is unworthy of it, 
and, for the most part, being content to ape afar off the 
logical beauty of Paris, she is unconscious of the grandeur 
and terror that lie buried in that silent desert, that awaited 
in her expression and resurrection. She is so little aware 
of her destiny that alone im Spain she has preferred to 
ignore her nationality, and to imitate the lighter and more 
lucid loveliness of France. You will not find in Madrid 


anything of the sad, ascetic dignity or the bravura of 
Spain. And if you compare her with Paris, Low infinitely 
must she fall short of that beautiful city of spaces, where 
is the sweetness of a river, where the sun is lovely in its 
temperance, and the play of the light on the water is like 
the music of the flute; where the bridges bear you over 
almost like a sigh, though one of them has flung itself over 
the gulf with the joy of a perfect thought. And does she 
not hold herself back as it were from the river, so that a 
certain breadth and largeness wanting in the Seine itself 
may be added to it, by means of a due sense of proportion, 
of form? There the lucid streets that run like streams 
beneath the trees lead ever toward some vistaed loveliness ; 
and the buildings are like words perfectly expressive, or 
like the immense laughter of youth or the gorgeous unful- 
filled boasts of a young man. 

Ah, Paris city of light, the capital of the modern 
world, what Athens was, what Rome was, you are to the 
world to-day, the centre of our civilisation, where the arts 
are considered of a due importance, and you yourself are a 
beloved being, to be adorned and cared for by your citi- 
zens. How should we imitate you in our solid heaviness, 
out sordid poverty, out blatant wealth—we who have 
gathered ourselves together into an immense formless 
crowd and called our frightful heaps of bricks and mortar 
a city, our crowd of thoughtless, inarticulate breadwinners 
citizens! How different is life in your streets from that 
of London of any other city. I have watched 
spring pass up the streets gay with the so various 
life of the City of Light. It is enough; I have 
seen the last wonder of the world. For there abide these 
three—Rome, London, and Paris. The first is Prospero, 
who has known many tragedies; the second is Caliban, 
beastly and inarticulate; the last is Miranda, my dear 
darling, from whose lips has fallen the word, humanity. 
And if Rome, who gave her life, and London, who is 
envious in her mire, bow down to her who is the city of 
light, how should Madrid look but ridiculous when she 
compares herself with her? Lacking the gravity, the reti- 
cence, and the glory of the great dying cities that have 
gathered an incommunicable beauty from the desert and the 
mountains, she alone in Spain is of the modern world. In 
those gay and thoughtless streets you will search in vain 
for any building, cathedral, palace, or Ayuntamiento that 
is not modern, debased and feeble. Her streets are ill- 
paved and filthy, her people noisy, miserable and rapa- 
cious, her climate the worst in Spain. Without the anti- 
quity and nobility that lend their beauty to even the most 
dilapidated ways of Burgos, Valladolid and Toledo, she 
has but little of the vitality, which is so valuable a quality 
of the modern city, to console us for lack of tradition 
and physical loveliness. Thus while she is not often so 
sordid as London, she has nothing of that immense life, 
that tragic and tireless energy in which, not so infre- 
quently after all, you may surprise moments of fleeting 
but marvellous beauty. It is not life she has desired but 
that beauty, too often divorced from life, which is the 
magical virtue of Paris, and to this she has failed 
to attain. She is the most provincial capital of the world: 
a city whom no one loves. “The sentiment in vogue in 
Madrid,” says Signor Armando Valdés in his novel 
Maxima, “is hatred, and even though it is not felt, it 
is the fashion to pretend to show it, at least in public.” 
Something of this is, I think, most evident im the summer 
evenings in the Prado, when the whole fashionable world 
drives or strolls or lounges there under the shadow of the 
trees, while the lights passing through the green leaves 
give to the scene a certain delicate fantastic beauty verv 
delightful ; so that the stranger coming there for the first 
time feels almost, that he is looking on some scene in the 
theatre where the figures on the stage come forward and 
fade again into obscurity in the intervals of some 
mysterious ballet. At every moment you expect the music 
will cease, as with a scream of laughter Harlequin bounds 
on to the stage followed by Pantalleon eager and totter- 
ing, and after him a wild rush of figures of all classes and 
orders, amid which to the quiet movement of violins 
Columbine suddenly appears pursued by Pierrot. And 
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everywhere the Aguadores call their Agua fresca, and the 
old women sell azucarillos, while far away the band plays 
the music of Gounod or the latest valse or comic opera. 

As you pass among this great crowd of fashionable 
people who, after the heat of the day have come here for 
air and refreshment, you are surprised by their contempt 
for one another, the impudence and licence of the gaze of 
the men, the hardness of the faces of the women. The 
young Madrilefos stand together in groups or lounge on 
the seats or chairs remarking very audibly on the women 
and young girls who pass and repass before them: it is as 
though they appraised their beauty and would cheapen it 
with fantastic compliments. Beneath all the extraordinary 
etiquette that hedges in a woman of the fashionable world 
in Madrid, there 1s, as it seems to me, a sentiment of 
brutality, so that at times it might seem that though in old 
days for a woman to show so much as the tip of her shoe 
in public was considered immodest, to-day the licence of 
public comment on any woman who may pass by is so 
great that a pretty woman may be stripped in public with 
impunity, under the subtlest contrivance of compliment 
andinnuendo. — It is not any kindly looks you will encounter 
in that tired, exhausted crowd, but wide eyes full of con- 
tempt of the stranger as of each other, eyes that encounter- 
ing those of a woman will make her flush with anger or 
appeased vanity, as the case may be, since she has under- 
stood that they have dared to value her in a moment 
as human flesh splendid and valuable in which every 
superfluity, every deficiency, every secret beauty or defect 
have been noted with the eye of a vandal, who would 
destroy het, or of a satyr, who has already enjoyed her in 
his heart. 

But there is no city, and if there be, it is certainly not 
to be found in Spain, that is without some unique and 
splendid gift, hard to find though it may be. And so in 
Madrid, though the streets are hideous and but half alive, 
the cafés noisy and unbearable, day a languid despised 
thing, and night a vision of pandemonium, at sunset if 
you pass from the Puerta del Sol down the Calle del 
Arenal, coming at last into the Plaza del Orienté and the 
Palacio Real, you will see from the great terrace built 
there before the Palace, on immense foundations of 
masonry and granite, the deep valley of the Manzanares 
with its gardens and park that are gradually merged in the 
desert that surges round the city, far away to the distant 
mountains of the Guadarrama. Sometimes this strange Cam- 
pagna is like a great sullen sea, strong and beautiful, that 
will one day overwhelm the city; under another sky it is 


like some terrible passage of Dante shaking the heart with . 


its stony stare, its aspect as of an abandoned graveyard, 
an insatiable morass. But it is quite another scene that 
you may surprise, when night has fallen, and the winds 
are at peace, and the calm and pure sky, in which the 
large few stars are like roses fallen from the bowed heads, 
the. hurrying feet of angels, leans over all that tragic 
desert like the spiritual life over the barrenness of asceti- 
cism. It is as though God had hushed that marvellous 
world by a gesture of silence, of benediction, in which are 
conceived the wild flowers of the spring. 
Epwarp Hutton. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

ORD ROSEBERY has the instinct of the true 

_, artist—the instinct of surprise. His anathema 
of the party system, coming at the moment when one of 
our great parties—his own—is about to arrive at 
power, is a stroke of genius, if its object be to revive 
the always interesting, if rather prolonged, controversy 
as to what Lord Rosebery himself intends to do. It is 
understood that he dissociates himself from a personal 
interest and share in the work of the coming Liberal 
Administration. But then he was equally positive 


about the Government of 1892, which at the last 
moment he ioined, And while he visits the faults of 
England on Parliamentary government and the 
party system, he is willing to join Mr. Asquith on a 
party platform. Certainly this is a little puzzling, 
though not more obscure than that Lord Rosebery 
should praise Japan, which has a Parliament of sorts, 
and declare her a miracle of efficiency, whereas his true 
model should have been Russia, where Mr. Stead is 
labouring to popularise the Duma at the moment when 
Lord Rosebery depreciates the Mother of Parliaments. 
+ * * * * 

Whether Lord Rosebery’s idealised picture of Japan 
will hold, let those who know that most interesting 
country say. I should have thought that there was 
faction, and rather violent faction, in Japan ; and at all 
events it might be wise to wait till Japan has had as 
many years of life as a civilised Power as we have had 
generations. But I fancy Lord Rosebery has for some 
years been anxious to point, at all costs, to the 
deficiencies of a party system of which, to do him 
justice, he has never been an attached follower. 
It must be remembered that in his experience in 
political life he stands almost alone among modérn 
English statesmen. He has led a party, and yet has 
never been in the House of Commons. Of no other 
great Victorian politician can this be said. It means 
in effect that Lord Rosebery has not learned the attrac- 
tions of the party system, the pleasure and the use of 
combined action, of working in Committee. Without 
this experience it is very natural that a man of his 
fastidious temperament should view with impatience, 
and even a measure of contempt, the mere mechanics 
of the party system—its pretentious formule, the occa- 
sional insincerity and want of practical sense in its 
defenders. It has not become to him an instrument of 
reasonable service ; and it is not, I think, identified in 
his mind with distinct principles of public conduct. In 
a word, Lord Rosebery was born a crilic ; and a critic 
his increasing habit of mental and even physical isola- 
tion condemns him to remain. But it is only fair to 
Liberalism to remember that, when next he is spoken 
of, or speaks of himself, in the character he repudiates. 

* * * * * 

Much more to the point than Lord Rosebery’s re- 
nunciation of Parliamentary government seems to me 
Mr. Asquith’s very interesting and useful proposals 
for reforming it. As we know that Mr. Asquith’s mind 
and that of “C.-B.” run, in this matter, on very 
similar lines, it may not be too much to hope that the 
reform of the House of Commons will be a first object 
of the Liberal Government. All Mr. Asquith’s sugges- 
tions seem to be excellent and practical ; I believe them 
capable of arrangement, and I am sure the House 
would welcome an escape from the present system. 
The Zimes says that the Balfourian rules and methods 
have grown out of the changing needs of our. time 
and the desires of the House itself. Broadly 
speaking, nothing can be farther from the truth. 
Social changes, such as the week-end holiday, 
were never desired by the working members as a 
body; they were a concession to the habits of the 
class to which Mr. Balfour belongs. But neither the 
closure, as Mr. Balfour uses it, nor his system of using 
his less scrupulous partisans in order to destroy debate, 
isin the least degree necessary. The two most suc- 
cessful feats in Parliamentary management of late years 
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were Sir William Harcourt’s Death Duties Budget 
and Mr. Wyndham’s Land Purchase Act. Both were 
carried without a single application of the closure. 
Mr. Balfour’s use of this weapon is largely the 
expression of his éfat d’dme, his mental indo- 
lence, his pre-occupation with administrative work, 
his indifference to democracy and Parliamentary 
rights. No Liberal Government could carry on on 
such conditions, and Mr. Asquith’s plea for a reform of 
Parliament —for constructive work in the way of fresh 
devolution to Committees, for a regular session in the 
autumn months, and for the resumption of the 
effective power of debate—shows a true instinct for 
Liberal principles and for popular government. Even 
if the Liberals lost something in effectiveness— which 
I do not think they would lose—by restoring the lost 
rights of the private member and of the House as a 
whole, they may well risk this diminution of usefulness 
in order to serve an end vitally connected with their 
mission and history. And I am sure that a sharp 
change of attitude towards the House of Commons 
would be almost as agreeable to the private Tory 
member as to his Liberal colleague. 
* * * 

I am bound to say that a good deal of surprise 
has been caused by Sir Alfred Thomas’s declaration on 
Welsh disestablishment. Sir Alfred is a very genial 
man and politician, but it is only fair to the party that 
he leads to say that this declaration was made without 
consulting them, and that, so far as I know, the most 
powerful and active members do not approve it. How 
can they? They are in the middle of a very formidable 
campaign on education, which taxes all their energies, 
and they are bound to call on the Liberal Government 
for an immediate remedy for an evil involving social 
order itself. And then, hey presto, disestablishment is 
switched on ; and an inevitable, though not serious, 
distraction occurs. On these lines no party can carry 
on, no steady point of view be maintained. After all, 
the Welsh party has no power to dictate the order of 
procedure to an (unborn) Liberal Government ; no 
such dictation would be permitted by the party as a 
whole. It seems a pity, therefore, that Sir Alfred, who 
is usually so cautious, should have spoken. 

* * 7. * * 

M. Delcassé’s communications to the Matin should 
do much to confirm the view I have often expressed in 
this column that he was a dangerous force in French 
politics, and that his position at the Quai d’Orsay, with 
its almost Oriental air of mystery and reserve, was 
growing into a very serious anomaly, which his party 
would one day be compelled toend. The end came none 
too soon. I believe the story that France was offered 
definite military and naval support against Germany 
to be quite untrue. Where were we to find 100,000 
men for Schleswig-Holstein? Hints, irresponsible I 
believe in their origin, may conceivably have been con- 
veyed to the French Ambassador ; they were never, I 
am sure, communicated as offers of the British Govern- 
ment. An assurance of British support for France 
in the event of an unprovoked German attack may 
or may not have been tendered, and there is no 
doubt that such a crime, if it was ever in contempla. 
tion, as an invasion of France for no other reason than 
the non-communication of the Morocco agreement or 
the French claims in that quarter of the world, would 
have deeply angered and outraged not only England 


* * 


but the whole civilised world. But I am afraid the 
whole incident shows the gross mischief and injury 
already caused to France by the bent of anti- 
Germanism which is now given to every step we take 
in foreign policy. There are obvious errors in the 
account in the Matin. But it is not all error, and M. 
Delcassé’s conduct does not altogether excuse our own. 
Germany has been given a reason for provocative 
conduct on this occasion. Sheand her Sovereign have 
had more genuine cause to complain of other and 
smaller matters connected with the attitude of England. 
Surely, therefore, it is time for this dangerous and 
senseless quarrel to end. No one comes out of it well, 
save perhaps the French Ministry. 

* * - . * 


Mr. Churchill’s life of his father has been com- 
pleted and will appear in January. It is a very brilliant 


piece of work. 
* * * 


I must bid farewell to my readers for some weeks, 
as lam on the point of starting for South Africa to 
examine some political problems on behalf of the Daz/y 
News as fairly and fully as | well can within a short 
space of time. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE MATIN “REVELATIONS.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

S1R,—It is, of course, impossible to disprove the asser- 
tions which are made anonymously, but I think it the 
duty of those whom accident may have given a knowledge 
of modern France to point out to the public the unrelia- 
bility of the story told by the Matin with regard to the 
Moroccan affair. 

It must, in the first place, be remembered that the Matin 
is not regarded by Frenchmen as a French newspaper. 
Who are the present owners I cannot tell, but it was 
founded by an American, and has served at various times 
the most various interests—none of them national. 

This is, however, a small point. I mention it only to 
disabuse English readers of the idea which our Paris 
correspondents appear to entertain that the Matin is taken 
as seriously in Paris as it is in London. 

The test of a story is not the motive or the nationality 
of the tellers but the evidence on which it reposes. Now, 
in the case of the Matin’s story, the only parts of it to 
which a test can be applied are wildly false. We cannot 
get at what happened at a French Cabinet Council, but 
we can test the assertions of facts upon which public and 
material evidence exists. 

These assertions are three in number: That the French 
artillery was not yet fully armed with the new 75 mm. 
field piece; that the “eastern forts” were not completed ; 
and that England had promised to seize the Kiel canal in 
case of hostilities, and to land on German territory a hun- 
dred thousand men. 

The last of these absurdities, luckily, did something 
to cast doubt upon the story in England. Every seaman 
knows that it would be impossible for a ship to approach 
either end of the Kiel canal in time of war, and every 
man and boy in the country knows that we could not land 
thirty thousand men—let alone a hundred thousand—at the 
present moment anywhere without long preparation. 

The other points mav be dismissed with equal contempt. 
Every battery in the French army has had the 75 mm. 
gun for years past. There is not a young conscript of the 
100,000 or so now serving with the guns who has even 
seen the old ’78 90 mm. gun. One might just as well 
say that some of our line regiments were still armed with 
Martini-Henrys. 

The mention of the “forts” is even more ridiculous. 
The defence of the French eastern frontier depends en- 
tirely upon the great “entrenched camps,” Toul, Verdun, 
Epinal, and Belfort. Thie system was completed fifteen 
years ago or more. Over and above this completed work 
there 3s, of course, a perpetual modification going on. De- 
tails are changed from time to time, and occasionally a 
new battery will be erected, but nothing of the least im- 
portance to the chances of a great campaign. 

Since the public evidence which came out in the Drey- 
fus trial it has been common knowledge that the French 
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plan of campaign was certainly aggressive, and that of Ger- 
many—if her recent activity in fortification and the 
terrain of her manceuvres be considered—probably de- 
fensive. The story of the “Panic” is unlikely in the 
highest degree, and the faulty condition of armament 
which would alone explain it never existed. 

We have unfortunate experience in this country of the 
length to which newspapers will go in their reliance upon 
popular indifference or ignorance as to ascertainable facts. 
It is some consolation to know that we hold no monopoly 
in this sort of journalism.—I enclose my card and remain, 
yours, etc.,- 

H. B. 


The Reform Club, October 11, 1905. 


“THE ARAB’S PLACE IN HISTORY.” 


S1rR,—In your issue of August 12, Mr. L. March- 
Phillipps wrote an article on “ The Arab’s Place in History,” 
in which he most unaccountably assumes that the Arab is 
gradually dying out. Now, recent events in Yemen prove 
just the contrary of what he says. The Arabs are attempt- 
ing to throw off the Turkish yoke, and wish to unite their 
whole race under one ruler. These are the first signs of an 
“Arabic Renaissance,” which has a peculiar significance in 
Asia, in view of the victories of an Asiatic power like Japan. 

Mr. Phillipps makes in this article some astoundingly 
unhistoric assertions, like “The Arab has been a destruc- 
tive and not a creative agent,” or that “ Nothing he has done 
has lasted.” Now, as far as we know, the Arabs destroyed 
nothing. They created some of the most wonderful art 
cities in the world, like Cordova and Granada. The Arabic 
architecture, perfect both ee pee and intellectually, 
influenced the Renaissance styles in Christian Europe when 
there was constant intercourse between Granada and 
Florence. In Asia their influence in this line penetrated 
into Persia and India. They did a great deal of ei cre 
work in botany, zoology, and chemistry. (They might have 
borrowed originally from India, Persia, Greece, and China, 
yet they improved upon everything they borrowed.) They 
were great in mathematics and astronomy. Medical science 
will never forget the names of Avicenna and Abulcasis. 
The Arab School of Medicine, at Salerno, discovered, 
among other things, the functions of chyle-ducts, the diges- 
tive office of ovaries and their tubes (anticipating the re- 
searches of Falloppio by four hundred years). Europe owes 
also her university system to them. They had great uni- 
versities at Bagdad, Cairo, Cordova, Granada, and some 
more in Sicilian and Southern Italian cities, where Christian 
scholars went to learn arts and sciences. In literature the 
influence of the Moorish poets on Spanish poetry and the 
Troubadours was great. The “canzoni” of Petrarca smell 
strongly of the odours of the poetry of the Sicilian Moslems, 
whilst Ariosto, as is well known, was influenced consider- 
ably by the Arab poet Elmacin. The stories of Boccacio 
are of an oriental cast, their very manner of recital remind- 
ing us of the customs of the desert. In short, without the 
substratum of the Arabic civilisation modern European 
civilisation would have been impossible. 

Mr. Phillipps says that the Arabic civilisation was a 
matter of fancy and not reason. Now, reason is just the 
quality which is predominant in Arabic philosophy. Scholars, 
disgusted with the false subtleties of the schoolmen, went to 
Cordova to cultivate their minds. The philosophy of 
Averroes, the father of modern rationalism, became popular 
among them, and it sowed the seeds of the Reformation in 
Europe. To-day there is a tendency to minimise the im- 
portance of all that the Arabs have done, whilst formerly 
they were looked upon as demi-gods in Europe. This is 
how Petrarca wrote about them about 400 years ago: 
“What! Cicero could be an orator after Demosthenes, Virgil 
a poet after Homer, and after the Arabs, it is not allowed to 
write any more? We might equal, and in some cases sur- 
pass, the Greeks and all other nations except the Arabs.” 

The number of new ideas they brought into Europe 
and the moral material and esthetic good they did to the 
Iberian peninsula cannot be overestimated. Nations, like 
individuals, have their old age and decay, but that does not 
mean that what they had achieved in their prime of life 
could ever be swept away “like cobwebs by a housemaid’s 
brooms.” Old races have done their work for the grand 
development of humanity, and are now standing aside, wit- 
nessing the doings of younger races. If the Arabic civilisa- 
tion, which lasted for eight hundred years in Spain, was 
pay ca nn what other civilisations, with the exception of 
the Indian and the Chinese, can be said to be enduring !— 


Yours, etc., 
V. B. MEHTA. 
Bombay, September 9, 1905. 


“HOMER AND ENGLISH HEXAMETERS.” 


S1rR,—May a sympathetic reader point out to Mr. 
Clutton-Brock that in bis article on “Homer and English 
Hexameters” he has not only perpetrated an undisguised 
“bull,” but has, throughout the argument which led him to 
it, set up an inconclusive case ? He states, very truly, that 
“in Fletcher's plays feminine endings occur so often as to 
be monotonous.” Then he appends the “bull”: “For they 
are abnormal, and all abnormalities become monotonous if 
used too often.” On reflection, Mr. Clutton-Brock will not 
deny that any form used “too often” is ipso facto mono- 
tonous, and that in becoming so it ceased to be abnormal. 
But the previous norm had also been monotonous; and 
Fletcher’s main fault lay in not using both kinds of ending 
freely, as did Shakespeare. A normal stress on the last 
syllable of the line, such as Mr. Clutton-Brock claims for 
English blank-verse as well as rhymed, is monotonous ; and 
Shakespeare eludes such monotony, not only by double 
endings, but by weak endings and run-on lines. 

The main question is, cannot the essentials of the hexa- 
meter be retained in English verse without either a 
Fletcherian or a Homeric monotony ? I incline to think 
with Mr. Clutton-Brock that they cannot; but I submit 
that his argument from abnormality does not prove this. 
It is possible to write verse of ix stresses with either a single 
or a double ending; nor is there, as Mr. Clutton-Brock 
assumes, a necessary predisposition in our own blank-verse 
to iambic beginnings. Peele’s blank-verse ran noticeably 
to spondaic beginnings. In the “ To be” soliloquy in Hamlet 
the first four lines begin alternately with iambs and tro- 
chees. And verse of six stresses could similarly vary. 
Before we come to a conclusion as to the possibilities of the 
hexameter it is well to recall the fact that our pentameter 
blank-verse was brought to pre-eminence as a result of the 
close sequence of two great masters of it—Shakespeare and 
Milton. Before Shakespeare it cannot be pronounced a 
supreme success, even in the hands of Marlowe. And if 
Shakespeare had happened to be enamoured of the hexa- 
meter, in which Greene experimented so skilfully—well, it 
is not quite certain, @ priort, that it would have been rele- 
gated to the limbo of the “ un-English.”—Yours, etc., 

OHN M. ROBERTSON. 

National Liberal Club, October 8, 1905. 


[Surely the fact that Fletcher has many feminine 
endings does not prevent their being abnormal in English 
verse generally. My argument was that their monotonous 
effect when used frequently is a proof, not, of course, con- 
clusive, that they are pt I agree that I should 
have said Saag rather than too often, which begs the 
question. r. Robertson will scarcely deny that the type 
of blank-verse is iambic, though it may be infinitely 
varied ; and surely the fact that Shakespeare and Milton, 
like Chaucer, chose to write iambic verse raises a strong 
presumption that it was the best kind of verse for their 
purposes. Paradise Lost has ——s. no feminine end- 
ings ; yet it is not monotonous.—A. C.-B.] 


Sir,—Few perhaps will challenge Mr. Clutton-Brock’s 
criticism of Matthew Arnold’s hexameters. Nevertheless, it 
may be that the last word has not been said. Tennyson 
hankered after a version of Homer in hexameters of quan- 
tity, but doubted whether it could be made. That verse of 
this kind is not impossible he showed in his 

“tiny poem, 
All compos’d in a metre of Catallus,” 
though here the metre compels us to pronounce, as doubt- 
less Tennyson did, both the liquids in the proper name. I 
am convinced by many experiments that such hexameters, 
whether they be thought good or bad, are, at any rate, not 
impossible in rendering any part of Homer, only we must 
have more spondees in the English than in the Greek. I 
submit as a piece calling for variety of rhythm Penelope’s 
speech in Odyssey I., 337-344- , 
- Phemius, as thou knowst many more charms set to the 
music, 


Heroes’ deeds and gods’, which minstrels make to be 
famous, ‘ 

Now sitting here choose one from those, and they that are 
hearers 


Let them drink their wine silent, but chant not among them 
This thy strain of woe, for sadly my heart, as I hear it, 
Wasteth, above women all having inconsolable anguish 

Since I a dear head lost and mindfully yearn for him 

alway, . 

Him whose fame is nois’d abroad from Hellas to mid Argos.” 

We must not be misled by our absurd spelling. Thus 

we write two consonants twice in the word sitting, but in 

each case we pronounce only one. We have, of course, no 

means of writing or printing mg as one letter. On the other 
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hand, such monosyllables as Ait, when they are emphatic, 
have their consonant doubled. Tennyson said that he knew 
the quantities of every English word except scissors. The 
exception may have shown that he was not entirely serious, 
but it can hardly be doubted that his claim was substan- 
tially just.—Yours, etc., 
JOHN SARGEAUNT. 
GOVERNMENT AND THE FINE ARTS. 

SirR,—Your recent article under this heading deserves 
the consideration of everyone who is interested in national 
art, and more particularly in Englisn architecture. I faintly 
trust, also, that it may lead a great many persons who 
have not hitherto concerned themselves with the subject to 
recognise that it is, at any rate, worth thinking about. 
Strange it is how many English people will spend time in 
gazing upon, and money in buying, photographs of public 
buildings in foreign cities, and yet when they are home 
again do not give another thought to architecture until 
their next summer holiday! 

In your remarks on the new War Office buildings, 
which strike me as somewhat unmeasured in their severity, 
I observe you say: “ It is the Office of Works which is respon- 
sible for this particular eyesore.” I will not now enter into 
the question as to whether the building in question is or is 
not an eyesore. But we must do justice, | suppose, even 
to a Government department, and, as a matter of fact, the 
responsibility for this design does not rest with H.M. Office 
of Works. When the new Government buildings in Parlia- 
ment-street were decided on the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, at the request of the Government, furnished a 
list of architects whom the Council deemed suitable, and 
from this list the Department selected a firm of architects 
for the War Office buildings and employed them to carry 
out the work. Is not this something like what a Ministry 
of Fine Arts would probably do?—Yours etc., 

F. H. A. HARDCASTLE. 
THE CONGO QUESTION. 

Sik,—Your correspondent, Mr. Norman, refers to “ cer- 
tain sectarian papers” that have defended the Congo State, 
and speaks of them as of small circulation and little 
influence. 

I do not know Mr. Norman, nor do I know how far he 
is entitled to express such opinions with reference to “sec- 
tarian” publications, but, as the Catholic Herald has taken 
an active part in this Congo question, I can ‘only say that, 
so far as circulation is concerned, we are willing to chal- 
lenge either the Daily News or the Daily Chronicle on 
that point, in connection with our series of journals. 

As to their “influence,” it is not for me to speak on the 
subject; but I may question the fitness of your corre- 
spondent to judge of such a matter. 

I can, however, very cordially endorse the statement 
that the Press of this country, as a whole, has shown a very 
regrettable disposition to suppress anything whatever in 
favour of the Congo State, and to listen to any tale, from 
native or from ex-Congo employee, no matter how mar- 
vellous the narrative. The broad assertion is that, from 
the King of the Belgians downwards, the Congo Adminis- 
tration sanctions, endorses, and, in many cases, commends, 
the most horrible outrages, including mutilation and can- 
nibalism! That any sane man should accept such state- 
ments is incredible ; but the persons who make them find no 
difficulty in procuring the widest publicity for them in the 
Press.—Yours, etc., 

THE Epitor, Catholic Herald. 

SIR H. F. HIBBERT’S EDUCATION SCHEME. 

S1rR,—The author of the education scheme, to which 
your Parliamentary correspondent referred in your last 
issue, is Sir Henury Hibbert. Sir Fohkn Hibbert is the 
Chairman of the Lancashire County Council, a lifelong 
Liberal, and an ex-Liberal Minister; Sir Henry Hibbert is 
Chairman of the County Education Committee, a lifelong 
Conservative, and, I believe, a member of the Anglican 
Church. He resides in the Chorley Division, and it adds 
to the piquancy of the present situation there to know 
that his scheme does not differ very much from one pro- 
pounded some months ago by Mr. Crawshay-Williams, the 
Liberal candidate for the division. Sir Henry, as a leader 
of the Chorley Division Conservatives, has somewhat com- 
plicated matters for Lord Balcarres in so far as the educa- 
tion question is concerned.—Yours, etc., 

A NortH LANCASHIRE READER. 
Preston, October 8, 1905. 


[We have also received a correction of the same error 
from the Rev. J. McDougall, of Higher Broughton.— 
Ep. The Speaker.]} 





LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE SECRET OF DICKENS.* 


Tis a great thing to have known Dickens, and 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald makes the most of it in 
two volumes. Of his method one example will perhaps 
suffice. All readers of The Speaker will be grateful to 
me for quoting it, and it will at least prove that I have 
read to the two hundred and sixty-eighth page of the 
second volume. It is hardly necessary to premise that 
Mr. Fitzgerald in his funny way always calls Dickens 
Boz. 

‘‘ Kissing, embracing, hugging, figure largely in 
Boz’s writing. It was quite common and legitimate in 
those early Victorian days, particularly among the 
middle classes. The amount of kissing in Pickwick is 
enormous, quite as much as the drinking. Boz, how- 
ever, forgot for a moment that it was hardly so 
habitual in the upper classes. Thus, when Mr. Sparkler 
was courting Fanny Dorrit, and coming to 
Harley-street he says that his demeanour to 
Little Dorrit became patent. Sometimes when she 
was in the outer circles of assemblies, at Mr. Merdle’s 
or elsewhere, she would find herself stealthily sup- 
ported round her waist by Mr. Sparkler’s arm. . This 
would not be toleratedin a fashionable assembly and, 
indeed, could not be done without observation. The 
host would probably invite the guest to retire.” 

To comment upon this passage would be to gild re- 
fined gold, to paint the lily. I must tear myself from it 
with reluctance and pass on. For, afterall, the important 
thing is not that Mr. Fitzgerald knew Dickens but 
that the popularity of Dickens has not waned since 
his death thirty-five years ago. Mr. Fitzgerald says 
that there have been sixteen biographies of his eminent 
friend. I only know one, which is John Forster’s. 
Some small wit said that Forster's Life of Dickens 
ought to be called Dickens's Life of Forster. Nothing 
could be less just than this pseudo-epigrammatic 
criticism. Forster did his work admirably well, and 
his book is classical. Still, it is not Forster who keeps 
Dickens’s memory green. If the life of Dickens had 
never been written he would be just as popular as he is 
to-day. There have always been superfine people who 
laughed at his sentiment and shuddered at his humour. 
The general public have taken nonotice of their cavilling, 
and in this case, at all events, the general public have 
been right. They are not entitled to much credit for it. 
It is very easy to admire Dickens. So it is to 
admire Shakespeare. Happily some easy things are 
right. At the opening dinner of the Boz Club, which 
Mr. Fitzgerald founded, the Lord Chancellor made a 
protest against treating Dickens as a social reformer. 
Dickens, he said, was a great writer, a master of 
human nature. That was why they were celebrating 
his memory, not because he attacked the old poor law 
after the new poor law had been established. In my 
humble opinion the Lord Chancellor is quite right. 
Dickens was every inch a dramatist. His political 
opinions are not of much interest now. His characters 
are as fresh as when he drew them. 





* Tue Lire or CHARLES DicKENS AS REVEALED IN His 
Writincs. By Percy Fitzgerald. In Two Vols. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 
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Dickens had qualities which have often put a 
period, sometimes a very short period, tofame. He 
wrote for his own generation. He attacked things as 
they were, or had recently been. He painted from the 
life, from the London of his boyhood, from the Kent 
of his childhood, from the courts in which he reported, 
from the innkeepers and waiters and hackney coach- 
men of the early Victorian age. Nobody now living 
can remember them or the clothes they wore or the 
slang they talked. They have all disappeared, and 
with them those who wrote about them, except 
Dickens alone. Then again, as even the Lord Chancellor 
must admit, Dickens was guilty of novels with a pur- 
pose. He was a tender-hearted man, who could not 
bear the idea of unmerited suffering, especially 
perpetual imprisonment for debt. The usual fate of 
such novels is to perish with the abuses at which they 
are aimed. Dickens just lived to see imprisonment for 
simple insolvency prohibited by law. That was more 
than thirty years after Pickwick had appeared, and the 
thing is now regarded as medieval, like predial 
slavery. Pickwick has not suffered, and even the trial 
gives as much delight as ever, though it has been 
impossible for the past half century since parties to an 
action were made available as witnesses. According 
to all the rules, Dickens ought to be out of fashion, 
instead of which Oliver Twist draws crowded houses. 
Even as the law then stood, it is difficult to see how 
Fagin could have been hanged. But then he ought 
to have been, and that is what they care about in the 
pit. Dickens understood by instinct what ordinary Eng- 
lishmen, neither better nor worse than their neighbours, 
approved and disapproved. He constantly excited 
their enthusiasm. He never shocked their feelings. His 
sentiment has been called stagey. All the world’s a 
stage, and the theatrical world is intolerant of pro- 
babilities. They may happen, but that is no excuse 
for putting them on. Dickens was thoroughly and 
intensely dramatic. It was not merely that he loved 
acting. An imaginative story shaped itself in his mind 
not as it happened but as it would act. His reading 


was a form of acting, in which he played in his own | 


pieces and played them to perfection. 

That, however, is not enough to account for 
the influence and popularity of Dickens. His con- 
temporary, Bulwer Lytton, wrote excellent plays, 
two of which still from time to time appear. 
But Bulwer Lytton’s novels are dead, They died 
before Anthony Trollope’s. It might have been 
different if Bulwer had continued the = satiric 
vein and produced more books like Pelham 
which Carlyle, by the way, took seriously. But we 
must deal with things as they are, and Bulwer’s novels 
are among things that were. He was too much of a 
fine gentleman to covet openly the applause of the 
vulgar. He was like the French aristocrat in the 
Revolution, as described by himself, who gazed at the 
sovereign people through an eyeglass, shrugged his 
shoulders with infinite contempt, and died. Dickens 
was a man of the people, distinguished only by genius 
from the crowd in the pit at Drury Lane. But his 
genius took the form of humour. He could at times 
be truly and deeply pathetic, as in the death of Mrs. 
Dombey and the Zale of Two Cities. Hecould at other 
times lose himself in the depths of maudlin sentimen- 
talism. There is no need to dwell on them. 

His humour, on the other hand, never fails, and 


with it he brings together all sorts and conditions of 
men. Pickwick, it is well known, soothed the 
deathbed of a saint. Jowett, the type of super- 
cilious culture, considered Dickens, who never 
learnt to spell, the greatest writer of his age. I 
doubt whether there are many educated Englishmen, 
or uneducated Englishmen either, who do not wish 
that they knew all the humorous passages in Dickens 
by heart. It is impossible to grow tired of them or to 
suggest that they might have been otherwise. They 
are an unmixed joy, morally as well as intellectually 
perfect. There is humour, even Shakespearean humour, 
and, still more, Shandean, which fosters self-conceit 
because other people do not quite appreciate it. No 
pleasure of that corrupt and vulgar sort can be got out 
of Dickens. On his line there is only one class. A 
professor of literature gets no more amusement from 
Mr. Micawber than the man who blacks the 
professor’s boots. You cannot be superior to 
Dickens, and yet appreciation of Dickens does 
not make you superior to anyone. You can have 
favourites. My own personal favourite is Miss 
Susan Nipper. (‘‘ Being a Christian, however humble 
I'd have natural-coloured friends or none.”) But it is 
impossible to be exclusive, or in the vile cant of the 
day, to ‘‘rule” anybody “out.” The critics used to 
say that Dickens could not ‘‘ draw a gentleman” until 
Mr. Lang confounded them with Joe Gargery. It is 
true, however, that Dickens cannot be reconciled with 
an intellectual aristocracy. Dean Gaisford once argued 
from the pulpit (the subject of the sermon, if I remem- 
ber rightly, was verbs in ,x) that half the pleasure of clas- 
sical learning lay in the fact that the profane vulgar were 
without it. Nobody who can read, or be read to, need 
be without Dickens. He illustrates the universality of 
humour, for he requires no other qualification than a 
sense of it. And he really is well known. I once 
in a moment of imbecility aliowed Dick Sawyer 
to pass in a proof-sheet. If I had written Sir 
William Falstaff I really believe that I should have 
heard the last of it sooner. People who knew little 
and cared less about the rest of the book were scan- 
dalised, as they well might be, at the depth of my 
apparent ignorance. That is fame. If I had mis- 
quoted the Bible it would have been regarded, I fear, 
as a comparatively venial transgression. There are two 
great and conspicuous limits to the humour of 
Dickens. It is never indecent, and it is never profane. 
Of how many great humorists can that be said ? 
And it is always wholesome. Whether its essence be 
incongruity, or unexpectedness, or exaggeration, or ‘‘a 
genial sympathy with the under side of things,” 
the humour of Dickens never debases the stan- 
dard and leaves no unpleasant taste behind it. 
It is absolutely irresistible. All classes alike 
succumb. Dickens never troubled himself about 
social distinctions. He thought of human nature, and 
of that alone. To what class does Jingle belong? or 
Flora Casby? or Mr. Pecksniff? Mr. Pecksniff has 
been, perhaps erroneously, identified with Dickens’s 
idea of an eminent statesman not unconcerned in the 
repeal of the corn laws. Happy the man who can be 
sure that there is no taint of Pecksniffianism in himself. 
Sam Weller, like Hamlet, is an embodiment of pure 
intellect, the antipodes, if one may say so, of Mr. 
Justice Stareleigh, with whom he is for a_ brief 
moment confronted. It has been said that in the 
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highest humour there is sadness, and that in Dickens’s 
humour there is none. If we only knew Dickens by his 
pathos we should say that he had no humour at all ; 
perhaps that he was unusually destitute of it. Had 
the two elements commingled, he might have been 
another Shakespeare. As it is he lives by his humour, 


if not by his humour alone. 
HERBERT PAUL. 





MARJORIE FLEMING. 

Tue Story oF Pet Marjorie. By L. Macbean. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall. 
Tuts book, besides Mr. Macbean’s account of Marjorie 
Fleming, contains Dr. John Brown’s essay upon her 
out of Horae Subsecivae. Mr. Macbean’s part in it has 
also been published before, and is chiefly valuable because 
it contains her journals, only fragments of which had been 
quoted before he edited the whole of them. Marjorie 
Fleming, the child who amazed and delighted Scott and 
who died at the age of eight, is not a subject for every 
writer. Even Dr. John Brown sometimes makes mis- 
takes. He calls her pauvre petite, and our poor little 
wifte, and canny wee wifie. These endearments have a 
forced and unnatural look im cold print. In the case of 
Marjorie Fleming, the reader can supply his own, if he 
wishes. But the lapses of tact which are occasional in 
Dr. Brown are chronic in Mr. Macbean. He, too, calls her 
names, such as our pet, our sweet little six year old, and 
our Maidie. He writes of her like a lady novelist de- 
scribing her heroine. “Those deep passionate eyes, that 
proud, sensitive mouth, that impressive temperament, con- 
tained all the possibilities of disaster. The world yields 
no adequate satisfaction for an ardent nature like Marjorie 
Fleming’s.” There could not be a more perverse senti- 
mentality. Marjorie Fleming, as Mr. Macbean tells us 
himself, was healthy both in mind and body, and what 
is most delightful in her letters and journals is the ob- 
vious fact that the world yielded her extreme satisfaction. 
“I’ve forgot to say, but I’ve four lovers, the other one is 
Harry Watson, a very delightful boy.” It is quite true 
that there are possibilities of disaster for adult young 
ladies who harbour four lovers at a time; but lovers 
to Marjorie Fleming were just objects of interest, like 
Help, the dog, who “is very like a tiger when he bites his 
fleas, a fine, gentle, wise creetyur”; or the hawk which 
“jis in Great Spirits, and a nice beast, the gentlest animal 
that ever was seen.” Marjorie herself was usually in Great 
Spirits. Even the dreary Scotch theology which has made 
many children afraid of life only made it more exciting 
to her. “It was the same Devil that tempted Job that 
tempted me, I am sure, but he resisted Satan though he had 
boils and many other misfortunes which I have escaped ” ; 
and she returns with zest to the thought of her good for- 
tune in escaping the visitations of Job. “ Many girls have 
not the advantage I have, and I am very glad that Satan 
has not given bols and many other misfortunes in the 
Holy Bible”; though the “bols” suggest to her “the 
horrible and wretched plaege that’ my multiplication gives 
me, you can’t conceive it—the most devilish thing is 
8 times 8 and 7 times 7. It is what nature itself can’t 
endure.” 

Mr. Macbean is at his verv worst in his reflections 
on the intimacy between Marjorie Fleming and Scott. 
“It is a striking picture, like nothing else in literature. 
The flower of cultured Edinburgh were present, and in the 
centre, admired by all, were the great novelist and our 
little heroine—the ripe litterateur of thirty-eight and the 
child of seven.” Scett a ripe litterateur! The phrase 
somehow seems to suit Mr. Hall Caine better. Mr. 
Macbean’s style, like his striking picture, resembles 
nothing else in literature, though, unfortunately, it 
resembles a good many things in the newspapers. There 
was really no need whatever for Mr. Macbean to provide 
a running commentary on Marjorie Fleming’s letters and 
journals and poems, or to repeat any of her remarks with 


reflections of his own. “We catch in these writings,” he 
tells us, occasional glimpses of passing events, such 
as the mildness of the winter, the commercial 
troubles, the dearness of food, the growing coldness of 
the weather as the spring advanced, the sudden change 
to warm sunshine, and the consequent rapid growth of 
vegetation. One would think he was describing the 
Annual Register. Marjorie Fleming says: “The hedges 
are spruting like chicks from the eggs when they are 
newly hatched, or, as the vulgar say, clacked,” and this 
Mr. Macbean thinks it necessary to paraphrase into “the 
consequent rapid growth of vegetation.” Marjorie her- 
self would certainly have liked that phrase. She had an 
admirable natural style of her own, but, like all children 
with a turn for writing, she delighted to practise every 
kind of style, and new words pleased her as much as new 
things. “ Dear Isabella,” she starts off with a rush, “ you 
are a true lover of nature ; thou layest down thy head like 
the meak mountain lamb who draws its last sols by the 
side of its dam, taken from Hill Villean, a poem by 
Walter Scott, and a most beautiful one it is; indeed this 
address I composed myself, and nobody assisted me.” 
She tries her hand upon the beauties of nature in a 
variety of styles. “I am at Ravelston enjoying nature’s 
fresh air, the birds are singing sweetly, the calf doth 
frisk and play, and nature shows her glorious face, the 
sun shines through the trees; it is delightful.” Also 
upon the beauties of friendship. “Mr. Craky and I 
walked to Craky Hall hand in hand in innocence and 
matitation sweet thinking on the kind love which flows 
in our tender-hearted minds, which is overflowing with 
majestick pleasure. Mr. Craky, you must know, is a 
Great Buck, and pretty good looking.” She has, in fact, 
two main purposes in her journal. One is to make a note 
of things which interest her, and the other to practise 
fine writing. There are instances of both in the last 
passage quoted. What is most delightful about the 
journals is the obvious fact that she wrote them wholly for 
her own pleasure and not for show. Even her fine writing 
is not in the least self-conscious. It charms us, like her 
natural writing, because it was done for love and not for 
praise. She loved everything she saw, from her cousin 
Isabella Keith down to the young turkeys, about whose 
untimely end she composed her most famous poem: 
“ Indeed the rats their bones have cranched 

To eternity are they launched 

A direful death indeed they had 

That would put any parent mad 

But she was more than usual calm, 

She did not give a single damn, 

She is as gentel as a lamb.” 
As to Isabella, she labours with words to express how 
much she loves her; and to her mother she writes: “1 
long for you with the longings of a child, to embrace you 
—to hold you in my arms. I respect you with all the 
respect due to a mother. You don’t know how I love 
you. So I shall remain your loving child.—M. Fleming.” 
Here is a passage which expresses her natural loving- 
kindness: “It was a dreadful thing that Haman was 
hanged upon the gallows which he had prepared for 
Mordica to hang him and his ten sons thereon, and it was 
very wrong and cruel to hang his sons, because they did 
not commit the crime, but then Jesus was not then come 
to teach us to be merciful.” 

Marjorie died in 1811, and her life was spent in the 
very heyday of the romantic movement. She read the 
Mysteries of Udolpho and Kotzebue, and in her journals 
and poems she romanticises often in the most unexpected 
places; as in this poem on the birthday of George III.: 

“ To days ago was the King’s birthday 
And to his health we sang a lay. 
Poor man his health is very bad, 
And he is often very mad 
He was a very comely lad 
Since death took his girl from his sight 
He to her grave doth walk at night.” 

The fact stated in the last couplet is not recorded by 
anv other historian. No doubt it seemed to Marjorie 
from her experience of fiction, exactly what a mad King 
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ought to do. Sometimes there are signs that she has 
been reproved for her romantic sentiments. “ There the 
wind houles to the waves’ dashing roar, but I would not 
weep my woes there upon any account.” And again: “In 
the love novels all the heroines are very desperate. Isabella 
will not allow me to speak about lovers and heroines, 
and tiss too refined for my taste.” She reminds herself 
that she, like Miss Catherine Morland, is not fit to be a 
heroine of romance. “I am very strong and robust, and 
not of the delicate sex, nor of the fair, but of the deficient 
in looks.” People who are deficient in looks, she adds, 
can make up for it by virtue. Evem her religion was 
romantic, and her very sin gave her a fearful joy. “ Re- 
morse is the worst thing to bear, and I am afraid that 
I will fall a marter to it. I have thrown away many ad- 
vantages that others have not, and therefore I think I will 
fall a victim to remorse.” If Remorse had not been the 
worst thing to bear and the favourite emotion of so many 
mysterious characters of fiction she would never have 
feared to fall a “ marter” to it. 

There is not a dull, or a self-conscious, or an un- 
pleasant sentence in any of these journals and letters and 
poems. Marjorie Fleming is as wholesome and natural 
when she is religious as when she is literary, or when she 
is merely childish, and our gratitude to Mr. Macbean for 
printing all her journals would be unalloyed if only he 
had refrained from commenting on them. 





THE EMPLOYER AS PHILANTHROPIST. 


Mopet Factories AND VILLAGES. By Budgett Meakin. With 
209 Illustrations, many of them from the Author’s Camera. 
London: Fisher Unwin. 1905. Price 7s. 6d. 

AT any time it would have been possible to discover many 

employers who paid special attention to the well-being of 

their workmen. The philanthropic employer is not a 

modern invention, however much the manner in which his 

benevolence is displayed may have improved in recent 
years. The benevolent Early Victorian founded, accord- 
ing to his tastes, a Bible mission or a volunteer corps, or 
even built a set of model dwellings, sanitary yet hideous. 

But, in his own way, the kindly employer did something 

for his workmen fifty years ago. Methods may have 

changed, but we doubt whether the spirit kas greatly 

altered. . 

It is thus rather as am indication of a broader ideal 
of the uses of life than as a proof of a greater general 
interest among employers in the welfare of their men 
that we welcome the many valuable facts collected for 
us in Mr. Budgett Meakin’s book. The author has drawn 
together an immense mass of information as to the doings 
of “model” employers from the United States to Russia, 
and even far-away Japan. The result is to place in the 
hands of the humane employer an invaluable text book of 
methods already proved successful in practice, whereby he 
mav benefit his workmen. For the social reformer the 
book has many useful hints capable of development on a 
wider scale. The pity is that few employers, except those 
already actively interested in their men, are likely to read 
this or any other sound work on social science, while 
reformers are as yet too few in numbers and poor in money 
to do very much. 

Nevertheless, the book is one which no student of 
social science can afford to neglect. The first part, that 
dealing with model factories, is divided into eight chapters 
and deals with every aspect of factory life, from the ap- 
pointment of a paid official or “social secretary” to look 
after the general welfare of the employés, to the election 
of workmen’s representatives to assist in carrying on the 
business on co-operative lines. Mr. Meakin’s main thesis 
is that the interests of employers and employed are “ identi- 
cal.” If by this is meant their purely financial interests, 
we fear the position is hardly tenable. Among the firms 
here mentioned an immense proportion are well-established 
corporations, many of them working patents, and conse- 
quently lifted above the stress of ordinary competition. 
Such firms can give relatively stable employment to their 


men, and can thus reap the full advantage of any efficiency 
resulting from their efforts. But such firms employ only 
a fraction of the working class; and we doubt whether 
the average manufacturer has the means to follow their 
example extensively, or whether, from a strictly business 
point of view, it would pay him if he did. 

Messrs. Cadbury, Lever Brothers, Rowntree, and a 
few other firms have done such wonderful things that they 
hide to some extent the general poverty of our land in 
this form of social effort. We gather from Mr. Meakin’s 
book that it is in the United States where the business 
value of social work within the factory is most generally 
recognised. America is the land of advertisement; and 
there such rick firms as Messrs. Heinz, of Pittsburg, and 
the National Cash Registry Company, of Dayton, Ohio, 
encourage visitors at all times to see over their works, de- 
riving a most creditable advertisement from the admirable 
conditions under which their employés work and live. 
Mr. Meakin has shown how much can be done, and his 
book will come as a revelation to many. How like an 
extract from some Utopian romance this reads, for 
instance : 

“The ideal factory has some pretensions to taste in de- 
sign, if not in extravagant ornament; it is to a large ex- 
tent creeper clad, and is surrounded by lawns and shrubs. 
Its windows are adorned with carefully-tended flowers, the 
pride of the ‘hands,’ and the whole place bears a homelike 
and ‘cared for’ look, indicative of the conditions of labour 
inside.” 

Yet there is nothing fanciful about it. These things 
and many more have been done. We read of factories 
with flat roofs, so that the workers may have a roof garden 
to rest in during the dinner hour, of windows placed in 
front of the work benches in order that factory girls’ eyes 
may rest during work on the garden landscape in front ; 
of the band which plays morning and evening to amuse 
the employés of the American Cigar Company at work ! 

A second section of the work deals with model 
villages, and contains less that will be fresh to the average 
reader. The Garden City movement has drawn so much 
attention to these of late that the more successful pioneer 
attempts are now thoroughly well known. Hence, of Mr. 
Meakin’s many delightful photographs, probably those 
of Port Sunlight and Bournville will be least novel to 
most readers. Mr. Meakin has thus, wisely we think, 
restricted this section of his work to one chapter. In 
this short section, however, he manages to give an excel- 
lent account of many experiments. The theoretic por- 
tions of the work are, perhaps, the weakest. Mr. Meakin 


- has not much that is at once fresh and valuable to sug- 


gest as a guide to national action. He seems, too, to 
have an imperfect grasp of the nature and importance of 
trade unionism. Too few employers are like those 
whose efforts for their men are here recorded. This 
being so, trade unionism is a necessity of the workman’s 
life. But trade unions, cannot be conducted without 
general rules, and it is inevitable that they should 
endeavour to enforce those rules, even against a model 
employer. Trade unionism develops a more important, 
because more widespread, social good than anv here 
dealt with—it teaches by practice the national and inter- 
national unity of labour. 
BROUGHAM VILLIERS. 





THREE ARTISTS. 
Drawincs oF Sir E. J. Poynter. By Malcolm Bell. London: 
Newnes. 7s. 6d. net. 


Drawincs ov J. M. Swan, R.A. By A. Lys Baldry. Lon- 
don: Newnes. 7s. 6d. net. 
Rossetti. By Ernest Radford. London: 
net. 
ALL of these books consist of excellent reproductions ; 
in Rossetti’s case from his pictures; and each has a 
short introduction, partly biographical and partly critical. 
Mr. Malcolm Bell, who deals with Sir Edward Poynter, 
is at great pains to insist upon the scientific thoroughness 
of his studies and his indefatigable industry. He has, 
we are told, “a marked bias towards sculpture and 
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architecture ” and he makes “a profounder search for, 
and has a supremer mastery over, beauties and subtle- 
ties of form than those of colour.” Therefore one might 
expect to find that his drawings were better than his 
pictures. Unfortunately they are not. There is the 
same laborious want of life in both, the same painful 
care, the same trifling exactitude. The male figure in 
energetic action appeals to him, Mr. Bell tells us, as it 
appeals to Michael Angelo. There are no male figures 
in very energetic action in this book, but there are one or 
two studies almost absurdly in the style of Michael 
Angelo, and these are no more alive than the rest; while 
the drawings of dancing women are like conscientious 
marionettes. Sir Edward Poynter is at his worst, how- 
ever, in his roughest studies, and these, such as the study 
for Atalanta picking up the apple, make it clear that he 
can do nothing except with great pains. There is a kind of 
neatness and delicacy in his highly-finished drawings of 
nude children, such as the studies for the Cup of Tan 
talus and Horae Serenae; yet you cannot but feel that 
they are finished so carefully only for the sake of the 
finish, and that, having completed them, the artist did 
not know what to do with them. They are the work of 
one who could never be anything but an exemplary student 
and academic prize winner, and that is what the President 
of the Academy has remained to this day. 

Mr. J. M. Swan, though an artist of far greater power 
and importance, suffers from something of the same kind 
of want. His drawings are serious works of art, studies 
of the essential beauty and power of beasts of prey. Yet 
he, too, scarcely knows what to do with them. He, too, 
very seldom gets beyond the stage of study or can carry 
his labours through into a finished work of art. And, oddly 
enough, you feel this even in his drawings. They have 
the same curious lack of true finish that is to be found 
in most of his pictures. They look, in fact, as if they 
had not been begun quite right, as if their original con- 
ception was fragmentary and only capable of being car- 
ried out in parts. There is a curious awkwardness in 
Mr. Swan’s drawing as well as in his painting that seems 
to be the result of some uncertainty of purpose. You feel 
that he has a large idea of what an artist ought to do, 
but that he can never get it quite clear in his own mini, 
and since he is too honest and too clever to fall back on 
other people’s ideas this vagueness in his own is never 
concealed by any kind of pretence. And yet there are 
wonderful things among these drawings. Animals of the 
eat tribe are, perhaps, the most difficult things in the 
world to draw, but the difficulty is triumphantly overcome 
in the study of an Indian leopard, with the pattern of its 
spots revealing all the litheness and power of its form. 
This and others of the best of his drawings remind one 
rather of his admirable sculpture than of his pictures, 
and incline one to believe that he was born to be a sculptor 
rather than a painter and that if he had followed his 
natural bent he might have rivalled Barye. Certainly 
there has been nothing better at the Academy for many 
years than his little hecade of Orpheus taming ‘the beasts. 
and its superiority to his picture of the same subject was 
immense. 


In his introduction to Rossetti’s pictures Mr. Ernest 
Radford quotes Mr. Stephens as saying that at the end 
of his training at the Academy Rossetti was “notably 
weak in anatomy and without any scientific knowledge 
of perspective.” On this Mr. Radford remarks that 
“Rossetti, already a poet, could hardly have given his 
whole mind to the routine work of the school.” Yet the 
great artists, Titian, Michael Angelo, and Rembrandt, 
have given their whole minds to routine work, because 
they knew that without it they would never be able to 
express themselves. Rossetti suffered all his life from his 
lack of science, and fretted vainly against the waste of 
effort which it cost him. Poetry, as Giorgione and 
the Titian of the Bacchus and Ariadne proved, is good 
for painting; their masterpices were inspired by a 
“literary” imagination just as much as Rossetti’s were, 
but they had submitted to learn all that could be taught 
them and Rossetti did not. Hence he was a painter 


always working with his left hand and constantly casting 
about for illegitimate means of expressing his imagination, 
since he found legitimate pictorial means too difficult. 
Instead of continually enriching and refreshing his art 
by a more searching study of reality, like Titian and 
Rembrandt, as the years went on he turned more and 
more away from reality because its difficulties wearied 
him. So he fell into emptiness and mannerism, and 
did violence to nature in his struggle to express his 
emotions through natural forms imagined and _ not 
studied. He was a great man in all that he did, but in 
all bis pictures the greatness seems to be fighting with its 
medium of expression rather than mastering it, and the 
later ones seem a perverse and ugly expression of that 
greatness as if it were a force driven in upon itself for 
lack of a proper vent. It may be that Rossetti was by 
nature incapable of the tranquil, even labour necessary 
to the making of a great master. It is certain that the 
practice of his art fretted his nerves like the process of 
living. He was a wild bird, always dashing himself against 
the iron bars of life, and art was no rest to his spirit, nor 
did he find any rest on this side of the grave. 





LEWIS AND CLARK. 


Tur Trai. oF Lewis AND CLARK, By Olin D. Wheeler. In 
two volumes, illustrated. London: G. P. Putnams’ Sons. 
Lewis AND Crark. “Great American Explorers” Series. In 
three volumes. Reprinted from Biddle’s edition, 1814. 
London: David Nutt. 4s. per volume. 
SETTING aside the War of Independence, the capture of 
H.M.S. Serapis, and the production of Mr. Samuel 
Clemens, America has done nothing so remarkable as the 
journey of exploration, undertaken, about a century since, 
by Messrs. Lewis and Clark, at the instigation of Thomas 
Jefferson. We, too, uave had explorers and travellers 
by land and water, but we cannot point to any one of them 
whose deeds, when well weighed, appear more meritorious. 
One should consider the nature of exploring before blam- 
ing of dispraising an adventurer. It is not a pleasant nor 
even a healthy life. To get into a boat at the confines 
of civilisation, and to row all day with alkali dust blowing 
into your eyes, and to go without supper and to sleep in 
a foot of mud, with a snake for a pillow and a grizzly 
bear for a bed-mate, and to do thus for two years—that is 
not the beautiful nor the happy life. Think of it a few 
moments. To row all day under a hot sun, with hands all 
cracked and chapped and the water lapping over the 
gunnel, and dinner to cook at the end of the day’s rowing, 
and platters to wash at the end of the dinner, and sentry- 
go to stand at the end of the washing-up, and a cloud- 
burst to drench your blankets at the end of the sentry-go, 
and breakfast to cook an hour later, and then more rowing, 
and blistering, and cursing, and Indians shooting arrows at 
you, and grizzly bears chasing you, and your comrades 
quarrelsome and tired of the sight of you. What a way 
tu spend two entire years of one’s life! What a life! Is 
it worth it? Would you do it? Could you do it? Would 
you not take your muzzle-ioading gun and blast the top 
of your head off after a week of such a life, letting glory 
go to the dogs, so long as you could lie among the gramma 
grass, with no need to stir again, till you were so many 
whited bones? That was the sort of life Lewis and Clark 
led for two years, four months and two days. 

Mr. Olin D. Wheeler, who has here retold their story, 
has explored nearly the whole of their trail or line of 
march. The country through which those old adventurers 
travelled has been exploited, opened up, settled, and 
extensively laid with road-rails since the days of the 
pioneers. Mr. Wheeler found it possible to visit many of 
the camp-sites by rai] or steamer, but some camps were 
still remote, and to these this careful and minute historian 
made due pilgrimage with a mule-train or in a travelling 
waggon. His book is very interesting, for he takes us over 
the trail of the explorers, pointing out the scenery, indicat- 
ing the changes which have been made since the expedi- 
tion passed, and giving copious photographs of the country 
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and its natives. He has done all these things very cleverly 
and very ably, but he has not done quite so well in other 
respects. His comment is frequently annoying; and we 
deprecate the fervour with which he recommends that the 
U.S. Government should seek out and place statues over 
the graves of all the members of the expedition. He does 
not give us many American expressions, but those he uses 
are hardly suited to a work of the kind. “The French style 
of moral architecture ” is bad enough, but some of the jests, 
of attempted jests, are even drearier. It is also significant 
that Mr. Wheeler should have considered “most laugh- 
able” the incident of the cheering of the explorers, on 
their first seeing cattle, as they rowed home down the 
river after their twenty-eight months of absence. That 
involuntary, spontaneous cheering is the one thing needed 
to give special poetical emphasis to the epic they had 
made. ‘To us it is like a line in Homer, for in just such 
a way would an old Greek have cheered on hearing the 
whinny of a mare in “horse-pasturing Argos” after the 
long battle about Troy. 

In all, the expedition consisted of forty-five men, most 
of them soldiers from the American Army. Among them 
were some picked frontiersmen who knew the wilds and 
their secrets. One of the crew was a negro, a giant, whom 
the Indians looked upon as a god. Two of the men were 
clever blacksmiths. ‘The negro and the two metal-workers 
were the only members of the party who really impressed 
the redskins. The black man was “great medicine,” a 
sort of natural phenomenon. As for the rest, said an 
Indian chief, “my young men on horseback would soon 
do for them as they would for so many wolves. There 
are only two sensible men among them, the worker of iron 
and the mender of guns.” ‘The party was equipped and 
paid for by Congress, who voted five hundred pounds for 
the purpose. They embarked at St. Louis, on May 14, 
1804, in three boats, which they propelled upstream, 
against the muddy, rapid current of the Missouri, by oars, 
poles, sails, and tow-ropes. They had no steam-launch 
not electric motor-boat ta give them a friendly lift. They 
had to use their arms from the very start, and that under 
a burning sun, against a current which was never less than 
three, and sometimes as much as six, knots an hour. They 
took with them a quantity of war-like stores and a number 
of “ toys” for the Indians, including medals for the chiefs, 
and red and blue beads for the squaws. The medals are 
sometimes found in Indian graves, wrapped up carefully, 
as “ great medicine,” in folds of rotting buffalo-robes. 

Under “a gentle brease” they set out from what is 
now St. Louis, and rowed and sailed up-stream, over snags 
and sandbars, through a country as little known as the 
upper Amazon. They were weli received by the Indians, 
for the medals proved popular, and the chiefs liked the 
“red coats” and the “cocked hats with feathers” which 
Thomas Jefferson had laid up for them. The black man 
was especially popular. They thought him a painted god, 
and “he carried on the joke and made himself more 
turribal than we wished him to doe.” ‘Those were golden 
days for the black man. It falls to the lot of very few to 
be worshipped, feted, sacrificed to, saluted with flutes and 
wives, honoured with buffalo robes and peace-pipes, as 
was this negro slave, the property of one of the chiefs. The 
glory of the expedition remains with Lewis and Clark, but 
the black man, York, was more happy. He had all the 
glory while the journey was in progress. 

It is not necessary to follow the adventurers on their 
long trail to the north and west. Mr. Wheeler’s book is 
so well illustrated that the reader may follow them in the 
written narrative with the feeling that he himself is tread- 
ing those great waste places, seeing the hills and the rivers, 
as that bold party saw them. There are the cataracts 
roaring over their crags in eddies and spindrift. There 
are the rocky hillocks and clumps of pine trees with the 
names which stit one so strangely. What names they are. 
How they “come home,” with vivid image or coloured 
suggestion. Hark to the music of them. “ Lost Horse 
Pass,” “Bitter Root,” “Laramie,” “Sokulk,” “Lochsa 
Fork,” “Clear Water,” and “ Trayeller’s Rest.” One knows 


the places directly one has said their names. One sees 
the whole circumstance, the whole landscape, with the 
Indian lodges and campfires, the grazing ponies, the dim 
blue distance, so clear, so illimitable, in the dry praine 
air. 

After all, Lewis and Clark were two of the supremely 
lucky ones. Life is never worth living save to those who 
give much for a very little. It is only the Esau, the 
wanderer and hunter, who discovers the true value of 
birthrights. It was fine, no doubt, to get back home, and 
ta have a hot bath, and clean linen, and tea for breakfast, 
and the thanks of Congress. All of these things were no 
doubt passing sweet to all the brave fellows who blazed 
the trail. But in spite of the baths, and the thanks, and 
the white-frilled shirts, and the tea, it must have seemed 
to all those pioneers that the only life supremely well 
worth living, the only happy life they had ever had, was 
the life in the heavy row-boat, under the burning sun, 
with Indians shooting from the banks, and the meat all 
gone, and the bread mouldy, and the ripples lipping over 
the gunnel. 

As an agreeable companion to Mr. Wheeler's book we 
have Mr. Nutt’s reprint of the actual journal of the ex- 
plorera to which “ all the members of the expedition con- 
tributed.” The reprint is in three small volumes, bound 
in dull red, with maps and portraits. It is nicely printed 
on good paper. Mr. Wheeler’s book also contains maps 
in addition to its numberless pictures. It, too, is nicely 
printed, if with a large number of printer’s errors. The 
paper, for some reason, smells atrociously. We cannot 
quite place the smell, but fish-glue seems a fair guess, with 
the Chincha Islands as an alternative. 





THE COUNTRY-HOUSE PARTY. 


THE Country-Hovuse Party. By Dora Sigerson Shorter. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 


EMPLOYING a method as old as the practice of tale-telling, 
the author has in this volume included a number of short 
stories, linking them together by the fiction of a company 
of friends, by whom they are supposed to be related in 
turn. The device, as has been said, is by no means new, 
nor is it in this case very convincing, partly owing to the 
fact that Mrs. Shorter’s tales are cast in an essentially 
literary form, such as is quite destructive of the illusion 
that they could ever have been repeated in the common 
‘exchange of conversation. 

This apart, however, the book remains one that may 
be read with considerable pleasure, and if some of the 
stories it contains are not above a suspicion of hack-work, 
there is in others a welcome note of distinction, and about 
all the traces of careful and considered writing. Mrs. 
Shorter uses good English, and here and there displays a 
gift for the arresting phrase that considerably adds to the 
interest of her work. “He stopped a moment outside to 
see if she repented, but there was no sound, only the dead 
silence of two listeners” is an instance in point of the 
mannet in which the effect of a situation may be doubled 
in a few words. ‘This surely is literary art (if one may 
dare to employ a much-maligned term) of an uncommon 
order. 

Throughout the book evidences of its feminine origin 
are obvious; but, it should be added, they display the 
female influence upon fiction at its best. They are to be 
found here in a certain delicacy of insight and, in par- 
ticular, a sympathetic study of various phases of woman- 
hood, amongst which, the first of the stories—all are 
unnamed—is probably the most successful. Naturally 
enough, the author is less happy in her treatment of her 
male characters, who have, indeed, too often the aspect 
of those dry sticks inevitably associated with the process 
of pot-boiling. But as a whole the book is written with 
more than ordinary ability, and should receive a warm 
welcome at the hands of the circulating libraries. 
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NOT VERY GOOD. 


Osrac, THE Sevr-SuFFIcIENT. By J. M. Stuart-Young. The 
Hermes Press. 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Younc was a friend of Oscar Wilde’s, and he has 
made a book, part verse and part prose, out of that fact. 
When Mr. Young first met Oscar Wilde ke was “ budding 
fifteen” and worshipped Mr. le Gallienne, Mr. Stephen 
Phillips, and other young poets. The verse of Oscar 
Wilde aroused something within him “which savoured 
more of astheny than robustness.” It also gave him a taste 
for curious words, for in his own verse we read: 
**Frangible is life and here no roses blow; 
Creatures but sigh and sigger out their day.” 
Also : 
“What gain results from grim and gnarring age?” 
Very little, apparently, in Mr. Young’s case, or he would 
not Lave written, still less published, most of this book. 
He seems to have taken everything that Oscar Wilde said 
to him quite seriously, and he takes it seriously still. 
Wilde, for him, is “a poet of the first water, exuberant, 
fantastic, tuneful,” and he tries himself to be exuberant 
and fantastic. 
“*Somnambulated by the pine’s low voice 
He saw three skylarks, speeding from the blue, 
With expectative throb of tested choice.” 
This kind of verse has gone out of fashion, and our minor 
peets attempt now to surprise with a different kind of 
epithet. (See the works of Mr. Stephen Phillips passim.) 
Mr. Young also practises a kind of simplicity which he 
has caught from Mr. le Gallienne: 
“Roses and lilies! 
How still is 
My heart. It reposes 
On lilies and roses.” 
It reminds one of 
‘London is the missus 
Of this Narcissus,” 
To say nothing of : 
“ Mendoza’s Louisa, Louisa Mendoza.” 
And yet Mr. Young is tired of the other poets. “ Arthur 
Symons becomes sickly sensuous. Yates is shadowy and 
intangible. Swinbourne (sic) is our greatest living poet, but 
his music is often thin. Edmund Gosse has ceased to 
soar.” In fact, “ England is developing into the home of 
the middle-class,” in whose parlours this book is not likely 
to be found in company with the Family Bible and a case 
of stuffed birds. Mr. Young probably has the middle- 
class rather too much on the brain. He is too anxious not 
to be taken for a member of it. Hence his epithets and 
not too melodious tears. But he must be careful. He 
tells us how he once dined with Wilde, who wore “ a price- 
less fur-lined overcoat and a blue tie with a diamond pin.” 
If he writes much in this style the middle class will claim 
him for its own. 





FICTION. 


Nostatcia. By Grazia Deledda. Translated by H. H. 
Colville. London: Chapman and Hall, Limited, i905. 6s. 
THE Waters oF Destruction. By A. Perrin. London: 
Chatto and Windus, 1905. 6s. 
Nostalgia is a novel to be read. It is not. remarkable for 
its Originality, it does not leave us with a sense that 
Signora Deledda has a very rare talent, but the book 
convinces us by the truth of its analysis of shades of 
feminine feeling, and by its clever and living impres- 
sionism. Miss Helen Colville, whom we have to thank 
for this spirited translation from the Italian, remarks of the 
author in her introduction: “ As a writer, she prides her- 
self on her realism—strange, ill-comprehended, often 
misapplied word . . . . and Signora Deledda will 
pardon us if we say that if only in her pictures of scenery, 
in her intimate knowledge of the influence of Nature on 
the heart and the mind of her votaries, there is something 
very superior to realism—at least in the common accepta- 
tion of the term.” It is quite time that the word 
“realism” was used in England in its proper sense of 
comprehending all shades of our real thoughts and sen- 


sations in life, and Signora Deledda is perfectly right in 
calling herself a realist, for there is nothing idealistically 
distorted or romantically exaggerated in Nostalgia. The 
novel is a close and careful study of that extremely trying 
stage in a woman’s life—the first year or two after mar- 
riage. This period, generally painted by the poets with 
the hues of their rosy imaginations, involves the 
woman’s re-adjustment of herself to suit her new 
environment, and it is not surprising that in an 
infinite number of cases the woman should feel a 
confused sense of failure and become morbidly intro- 
spective. Regina, the heroine, a country-bred girl, of an 
impoverished aristocratic family, comes to join her young 
husband’s plebeian relatives in Rome, with exagrerate: 
expectations of the delightful possibilities openiag before 
her. ‘She is of a neurotic and very impressionable tem- 
perament, highly strung, morbidly sensitive, romantic, 
and withal full of youthful egotism. She is disillusioned 
on the day of her arrival. Her husband’s family is 
vulgar, fussy, and insufferable in manner, and Rome itself, 
the great, dazzling, and longed-for city, is cold, hostile, 
and indifferent to the young couple, who have to keep up 
appearances on the meagre salarv allotted to a Govern- 
ment clerk of 3,000 lire. Rome seems a noisy, chilly, 
menacing place for all but the rich and powerful, and soon 
Regina’s soul is filled with despairing envy and scorn of 
the mediocre, rich, third-rate circle of stupid people who 
patronise her and her husband, people who have all the 
opportunities denied her at their command, but who 
excel only by their tasteless luxury. What is excellent in 
Signora Deledda’s picture of Regina’s disillysionment 1s 
her close analysis of the position her much-loved, hand- 
some young husband holds in her feminine heart. Let 
young husbands live and learn. Antonio Venutelli is 
all that a young man should be, enraptured with his 
bride, devoted, self-denying, filled with anxiety and 
tenderness for his adored Regina—but he is powerless to 
appease her discontent, bitter  ill-humour, — way- 
wardness, and nervous derangement. The picture 
is exceedingly true to life, for the authoress 
brings home to us that the young wife’s troubled 
psychical state is similar to the flagging of transplanted 
plants, due to a disturbance of growth, and that love 
alone is powerless to create in her the new incentive 
she is seeking. She must find force somewhere in 
herself, and not merely depend parasitically on his love— 
but, of course, the puzzled Antonio cannot realise this, 
nor would his realisation really help her. Regina grows 
more and more wretched and egotistic, till at last, in des- 
peration, she seizes an occasion on the eve of a visit to 
her own family to write her husband a letter and beg him 
to allow of a separation of a year or two, in which he is 
to go on working im Rome, loving her from a distance, 
and she is “to get cured and come back to him restored 
and content.” Signora Deledda paints with great skill 
Regina’s return to the humble countryfolk, and her be- 
wilderment when she discovers that she has brought with 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO,’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE SOUTH POLAR EXPEDITION, 1901-4. 


Just Published. In 2 Vols., royal 8vo, 42s. net. 


With :2 Full-page Coloured Plates, a Photogravure Frontispiece 
to each Volume, about 260 Full-page and smaller Illustrations, 
and 5 Maps. 


THE VOYAGE OF 
THE “DISCOVERY.” 


By CAPTAIN ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.0., RW. 


With Illustrations and! Photographs by Dr. E. A. WILSON and 
other Members of the Expedition. 


Pall Mail Gazette.—*‘ This fine record of adventure, skill, bravery, and above 
all, of determination, at once takes its place amengst the greatest classics of 
travel and exploration.” 

Times.—’ There is very little in the book that even the ordinary reader will be 
inclined to skip, and there is abundance of exciting episodes for those who thirst 
after sensation. . . . Lieutenant Mulock’s maps deserve special praise for 
their beauty, their accuracy, and their fulness of detail, while it would be im- 
possible to speak too highly of the 260 illustrations.” 








Immediately, With 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo,"tos. 6d. net. 


ON TWO CONTINENTS: Memories of Half 
a Century. By Mrs. BAYARD TAYLOR. With the Co-opera- 
tion of LILIAN BAYARD TAYLOR KILIANI. 


BACK TO SUNNY SEAS. By Franx T. 
BULLEN, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘*‘ The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot,’ ” 
** The Log of a Sea Waif,” &c. With 8 Full-page Illustra- 
tions in Colour by A. S. Forrest, R.I. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

T. P.'s Weekly.—“ A vivid record of a trip to the West Indies and round the 
Spanish Main. . . . Mr, Bullen does not mince his opinions ; he speaks with 
singular frankness.” 

MODERN GERMANY: Her Political and Economic Pro- 
blems, her Policy, her Ambitions, and the Causes of her 
Success. By O. ELTZBACHER. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


[Shortly. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 
Volume VI. Small post 8vo, 6s. [Ready. 


M ~-aamaril anes Feast of Bacchus; Second Part of the History of Nero; 
otes, 


A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. PERCY DEARMER. 
On October 20. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE DIFFICULT WAY. By Mrs. Percy Dzar- 
MER, Author of *‘ The Noisy Years,” ‘‘ The Orangery,” &c. 


*," In this book Mrs. Dearmer deals with the evolution of a human soul 
through suffering to its final peace. The story is dramatic in character and of 
strong human interest. _ 


A NEW NOVEL BY AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE. 


On October 26. With 12 Full-page Illustrations by F. H. Towns- 
END, and a Cover Design by GRAHAM AWpRY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FRENCH WAN. By Acyes and Ecsrton Caste, 
Authors of ‘‘The Secret Orchard,” ‘‘The Star Dreamer,” 
** Incomparable Bellairs,” ‘* Rose of the World,” &c. 


*," This is an eighteenth-century tale, telling of the conflict of hearts and wits 
between a spoilt young beauty, bred amid the artificialities of the Versailles Court, 
and her English husband, a chivalrous but strong-willed, country-loving squire. 


A NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


On November 2. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DICK PENTREATH. By Karuarine Tynan, 
Author of *‘ The Dear Irish Girl,” ‘‘ The Honourable Molly,” 
** Julia,” &c. 


OTHER NOVELS NEARLY READY. 


THE FIRST MRS. MOLLIVAR. 


BY EDITH AYRTON ZANGWILL, 
Author of ‘“‘ The Barbarous Babes.” (On October 26.) 


» THE MAN FROM AMERICA: 


A Sentimental Comedy. 
BY MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, 


Author of “ Deborah of Tod’s,” “Cornelius,’’“ Peter’s Mother,” &c. 
(On October 30.) 














Catalogue post , free on application, 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO,, 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





BOOKS YOU WILL NEED. 





NOW READY. 


JANE AUSTEN’S 
SAILOR BROTHERS. 


Being the Adventures of Sir Francis AusTEN, G.C.B., Admiral 
of the Fleet, and Rear-Admiral CHARLES AUSTEN. 
By J. H. and E. C. HupsBack, 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Times.—‘‘ Francis and Charles Austen proyided the ground work for 
most, if not all, of the naval passages in the novels of Jane Austen—par- 
ticularly the adventures and enthusiasms of William Price in ‘Mansfield 
Hall.” . . Wehavetwolong and excellent letters from their sister now 
printed for the first time.” 

Morning Post.—‘* Contains many letters from Jane Austen and the sailors, 
and a number of interesting portraits, so that the volume may be welcomed 
asfan important addition to Austeniana, and it is besides valuable for its 
glimpses of life in the Navy, its illustrations of the feelings and sentiments 
of naval officers during the period that preceded and that which followed the 
great battle of just one century ago, the battle which won se much but 
which cost us—Nelson,” 

Daily Chronicle.—‘* Jane Austen's pen has preserved for future genera- 
tions clear-cut little pictures of what it meant to serve the King at sea in the 
days when Napoleon was pictured in the imagination of all British subjects 
as waiting to spring like a tiger across the ‘ ruffled strip of salt.” 





THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT 
(Napoleon 11.). A_Biogra iy com iled from new sources of 
information. By EDWARD DE ERTHEIMER. With numerous 
Illustrations, 2 Photogravure Portraits, and a Facsimile Letter. 
Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
Standard. —‘ A singularly interesting book.” P 
Daily News.—**This volume proves the author to possess practised 
literary skill and a keen sense of character.” 





NAPOLEON: THE FIRST PHASE 
Some Chapters on the Boyhood and Youth of Buonaparte L., 17691793- 
With Portraits. By OSCAR BROWNING. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





GREAT JAPAN. 
A Study in National Efficiency, By ALFRED STEAD, Author of 
ys Pa by the Japannse.” Witha foreword by the Rt. Hon. the EARL 
Oo OSEBERY, K.G., &. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 500 PP. ‘ 
Times.—‘‘ Clear and straightforward. . . The story of jiency is 
quite extraordinary.”’ 
Standard.—* An illuminating and vivid presentment of the spiritual and 
artistic sides of the Japanese character.” 





MEMOIRS OF LADY FANSHAWE 
Wife of the Right Hon. Sir Richard Fanshawe, Bart., Ambassador from 
Charles II. to the Court of Madrid in 1665. Written by Herself. With 
Extracts from the Correspondence of Sir Richard Fanshawe. A New 
Edition, with New Portaits, Illustrations, &c. With an Introduction by 
BEATRICE MARSHALL and a Note upon the Illustrations by 
ALLAN FEA. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 





RIFLE AND ROMANCE 
IN THE INDIAN JUNGLE: 


Being the Record of Thirteen Years of Indian Jungle Life, with numerous 
Illustrations by the Author, and Reproductions from Photographs. By 
Captain A. I. R. GLASFURD (Indian Army). Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 





THE SPIRIT OF ROME 


Leaves from a Diary. By VERNON LEE, Author of ‘‘ The Enchanted 
Woods,” ‘ Hortus Vite,” &c. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 





HERETICS 
By G. K. CHESTERTON, Author of “ The Napoleon of Notting Hill.” 
Crown 8vo. 55. net. [ Third Edition. 





THE SINGING OF THE FUTURE 
A New Work on Singing and Voice Production. 
By D. FFRANGCON-DAVIES. With an Introduction by Sir 
EDWARD ELGAR, and a Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ It deserves the highest praise.” 
Morning Post.—‘* Enthusiastically and eloquently written.” 
Pall Mali Gasette.—‘* This remarkable book.” 





THE LITTLE FARM 
By “HOME COUNTIES.” Fcap. 8vo. In cloth, 3s. net; in leather, 
4s. net. A new volume in the Country Handbooks. 





NOVELS. 





THE MORALS OF MARCUS ORDEYNE 
By WILLIAM J. LOCKE, Author of “ Derelicts,” “Where Love Is,” 





&c. Crown 8vo, 6s. _ [Eighth Thousand, 
Mr.C., K. Shorter in Sphere.—‘* A book which has just delighted my heart.” 
THE FORD 
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her only her tired and suffering body, that her soul has 
flown back to Rome and is with Antonio! By her hasty 
step in running away from Rome she has in fact half 
cured herself, and she has, for the first time, realised 
what Antonio's love is in her life. But her husband does 
not write, and day after day passes witnout a letter. 
She writes again, but gets no reply, and at last, in an 
agony of pride, she sends him a letter in which she says 
if he does not come and fetch her now she will never 
be the same to him. Then Antonio arrives, and this 
time it is he who is changed! He is not the merry and 
happy Antonio of old; ue is gloomy and preoccupied, 
but, worse than all, he is humble. “She would have 
preferred a tragedy of reproaches, and then the sweetness 
of pardon; a storm which would leave their domestic 
heaven clearer than before.” She returns to Rome 
with him and finds that his circumstances 
are bettered, and that he has already arranged 
to earn more money, and that he can begin to give her 
some of the luxuries and refinements which she envied in 
thers. ‘Then her baby is born, and Regina begins to 
appreciate everything round her that she formerly , hated. 
Life seems infinitely rich, tender, .full of joy, and Rome 
itself full of wonderful, mysterious beauty. The peasant 
nurse is uneasy at Regina’s happiness, and says to her. 
“We can’t vo on like this, mistress! .Do quarrel with 
master a little, or, you see, we shall get some bad luck.” 
“I defy the prophecy,” says Regina, and soon afterwards 
the domestic thunderbolt falls. What this thunderbolt is we 
shall not disclose to the reader. He must get Nostalgia and 
find it out for himself. It is sufficient to say that Signora 
Deledda’s analysis of the poignant moral suffering that 
attacks both the young husband and wife is very fine 
ani acute, and, that the shades of bitter conflicting 
emotions that Regina experiences, before she emerges 
a sadder but a sweeter woman, are rendered in masterly 
fashion. 

In The Waters of Destruction Mrs. Perrin provides 
us with all the materials for an interesting study of Anglo- 
Indian life, but her artistic arrangement is conventional 
and unconvincing: Stephen Dare, a young irrigation 
officer, is stationed at Nandi, “a lonely sub-division in a 
remote and unpopular district fifty miles from any railway 
and thirty even from a little civil station,” and the mono- 
tony of the life, with no white man to speak to, except 
little Mr. Green, his subordinate and social inferior, the 
flat, uninteresting landscape, and the absence of any 
amusement, save his solitary shooting excursions, breed 
in him general apathy, mental dulness, and _ increasing 
boredom. Dare has obtained leave and js returning to 
England to see his people and Georgie Dalison, the girl 
“whom he has begged not to forget him,” when he re- 
ceives news of family financial disasters, mews which 
means that he must support his mother and the step 
children and continue working at Nandi indefinitely. He 
cancels his leave and, not unnaturally, soon afterwards 
seeks solace in the charms of a Hindu girl-widow whom 
he has protected on several occasions from the brutality 
of Sham-Lal, the watchman’s, household, where she leads 
‘an existence of slavery and repression.” Sunia 
runs away from her relatives and seeks shelter 
in Dare’s bungalow, and it is at this point 
that the author’s inborn idealism’ and overstrung racial 
feeling begin to lead her artistic insight astray. Sunia is 
. beautiful girl with “slender limbs, skin of a delicate 
solden brown, and eyes as deep and lustrous as those of 
an antelope,” and Dare, recognising his own weakness, 
sends a letter to the Rev. Mr. Tod, the missionary, who 
replies that he will shortly be at Nandi and will then 
“bring away the heathen girl to join his flock.” The in- 
troduction of the ,»unnecessary Mr. Tod into the story, by 
which the author accentuates Dare’s virtuous struggles, is 
part of the development of a highly arbitrary and con- 
ventional plot. The missionary is attacked by cholera in 
the bungalow of the temporising Dare, and we are asked 
to believe that the latter, to save the dying man the pain 
of leaving “a helpless soul in danger,” consents to have 
the marriage service read over him and Sunia, whom h- 


had not the slightest idea of marrying! “ He realised 
with a vague reluctance that such a death-bed ceremony 
would bind him to the girl morally, if not legally.” Could 
the force of conventional morality further go? The 
situation that is really of ‘interest, the analysis of the 
Englishman’s emotional life while living in hourly in- 
timacy with a native woman, is :most cursorily handled 
and soon shelved in favour of the stagey devices of the 
plot. We wish to know precisely what joy Sunia’s passion 
and tendemess bring to the white man, and we wish ic 
penetrate Dare’s mind at the moment when his sensuous 
passion is at its height, and yet is powerless to create moral 
and intellectual sympathy—-but the authoress skips the 
period of the first two and a half years after marriage, 
and then reintroduces us to her hero, satiated, sullen, 
and disillusioned, and to Sunia grown into a fat, tyran- 
nical, and indolent Hindu matron. There are some good 
pages of description in the first chapter of Book II. con- 
cerning Dare’s child and his own indifference to it. But 
these pages are few, and the authoress soon returns afresh 
to the scheme of her stagey romance. The child is con- 
veniently drowned, and the mother goes on a pilgrimage 
to appease the anger of the Goddess Kali. Dare, succeed- 
ing suddenly to a fortune and to an English estate, pro- 
vides for Sunia’s wants and returns home to meet his 
true love, Georgie Dalison. But the author, still under 
the obsession of the conventional tie of the death-bed 
ceremony, will not allow the two to come together till 
Sunia has been conveniently washed away, bungalow and 
all, by an unprecedented flood of the river Kali Nadi. 
Sunia is represented as being totally alienated in spirit 
from the Englishman, and we should have thought that 
English idealism would scarcely have exacted the sacrifice 
of her death for the accomplishment of Dare’s fresh hap- 
piness. But this is a world of forms and ceremonies, and 
the Goddess Kali’s vengeance, it would seem, was neces- 
sary to wipe out the influence of the moral fanaticism of 
the delirious Rev. Mr. Tod. 
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A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, 


FROM THE DIAMOND JUBILEE, 1897, TO THE ACCESSION 
OF KING EDWARD VII. By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


The two concluding volumes of ‘“* A History of Our Own Times” have 
for their object in the first instance to give a clear and comprehensive ac- 
count of all the events of public importance comer, in or to the British 
Empire during the years between Queen Victoria's Diamond Jubilee and 
the Accession of King Edward the Seventh. But besides this obvious obiect 
of the work, the author includes in the volumes a retrospect of the impor- 
tant changes which the reign of Queen Victoria saw in the public life, the 
literature, art, and science of that period, the changes which have come 
about in the habits and the manners ot the time; and he describes also the 
leading characteristics of the men and women who have grown into celeb- 
rity during these later years. The reader will thus, it is hoped, be enabled 
all the better to appreciate the place which these more recent years are 
destined to hold in he world's history. and to estimate the progress made 
in political, artistic, scientific, and social life during the whole of that long 
period which Pune between the Coronation of Queen Victoria and the 
Coronation of King Edward VII. The author's intention and endeavour 
are to make these two closing volumes, like those which went before them, 
not merely a record of events and dates, but a survey of life and social 
progress. 
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** A delightful story of love and romance, with a fascinating Eastern set- 
ting. . . . emphatically a story to be read with unflagging attention and 
enjoyment.” —Liverpool Courier. 

** In every way a delightful story.”— Scotsman. 

‘Dilys is one of the most winsome of romantic figures; she might be 
described as a female counterpart of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Kim. Mrs. 
Penny's book is pure romance, pretty and picturesque, clever and fasci- 
nating.”—Birmingham Post. 


THE FREEMASONS. 5, t.s. cisson. 


** A remarkably clever novel. If thir be a first book, it is certainly one ot 
extraordinary promise. The style is matured, the characters are powerfully 
presented, and the story is told with conspicuous skill. We have no hesita- 
tion in saying that there are few living novelists who could have written it.” 

—Ladies’ Field. 
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By ALICE PERRIN, Author of “ The Stronger Claim,” &c. 
‘** A novel to be read.” — Times. 
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a great deal of attention, and the ‘ Waters of Destruction’ bids fair to 
equal the extraordinary success with which its predecessors met. There is 
not a dull page in the k.” —Scotsman. 
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—Glasgow Herald. 
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novel-reading public, and his latest book deserves the cordial welcome it will 
get from all So tier with his other stories.” —Daily Telegraph. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


LOMBARD STREET. 

With that purblindness to influences not apparent 
on the surface which so often characterises the atti- 
tude of the Money market, dealers in credit were 
rather inclined to let rates slip back at the beginning 
of the week. Of course there never was any real 
justification for regarding the worst of the stringency 
as over, and the situation has not appreciably im- 
proved since last week’s sudden scare. But there 
were reports, which still lack confirmation, that the 
Bank ot France would meet any demands for gold 
from Egypt and New York, and might even allow a 
million or two to be brought here ata pinch. More- 
over, the Bank was able on Monday, possibly because 
it was the great Jewish Fast-day, to pick up most of 
the gold in the market —a mere £100,000 or so. 
Some people immediately jumped to the conclusion 
that all our financial difficulties, present and prospec- 
tive, were at an end, and they proceeded to cut 
discount rates. The reaction, however, did not 
last long, and before Thursday the probability 
of a further advance in the Bank rate this week was 
being discussed. That was equally wide of the mark, 
for it is quite certain that the disturbance to markets 
which would be caused by a 5 per cent. rate will be 
avoided unless and until the step becomes absolutely 
imperative. Matters will most likely drag on pretty 
much as they are for some time, with occasional inter- 
vals of comparative ease, if nothing happens to create 
fresh uneasiness, but no fundamental change in con- 
ditions can be expected this side of the New Year. 


BANK AND ExcHEQUER MOVEMENTS, 

Several rather important changes are again shown 
in the Bank return. The stock of bullion has been re- 
duced by £790,000 to no more than 31} millions 
against 37 millions last year, Owing, however, to 
the return of £398,000 notes from circulation the re- 
serve is only £392,000 lower at 20} millions, a 
dangerously small amount in view of the demands that 
may be made upon it. The release of dividends 
leaves public deposits 34 millions down, but 
the market has not benefited, as it has had 
to redeem 44 millions of ‘‘other” securities, 
leaving balances £1,217,000 lower. The reduction in 
liabilities, however, has produced an increase of nearly 
3 per cent. in the reserve ratio,which is now about 414 
per cent. against 55 per cent. this time last year. The 
ratio is a point which must not be overlooked in these 
hard times, and the slight improvement this week does 
not help matters much. It was thought in the market 
that the Treasury had been releasing funds, but there 
is no evidence of this in the return of Public Income 
and Expenditure. Practically the only payments last 
week were on account of debt charges, but Exchequer 
balances were reduced to less than 34 millions, and it 
is becoming evident that most of the money to pay off 
the Exchequer bonds maturing at the end of the year 
will have to be borrowed, although the new series 
issued in April was supposed to supply the requisite 
funds. If this proves to be the case the policy of 
keeping enormous balances, to which reference has fre- 
quently been made in this column, will look more 
foolish and futile even than it seemed at the time. 


THE SETTLEMENT. 

Business in the Stock Exchange has been very 
slack generally speaking. Monday was the eve of the 
Settlement and a strict Jewish Fast, while the rest of 
the week has been mainly devoted to the arrangement 
of the account. Nevertheless, the tone, as a rule, was 
wonderfully cheerful until difficulties transpired in the 
Yankee market on Thursday. Dealers were anxious 
to make the Settlement as easy as possible, and the 
purchase of gold by the Bank, coupled with the finan- 
cial rumours referred to above, afforded sufficient 
excuse to hoist prices all round. Except in Americans, 


where a heavily overbought position was disclosed, the 
account was much about the same as on the last occa- 
sion, but rates were decidedly stiff in all departments, 
and this caused a change of sentiment with dwindling 
prices. The reaction became more pronounced when it 
transpired that a fairly large firm of jobbers with rather 
heavy commitments in Missouris and Canadas had got 
into difficulties. It is believed, however, that most of 
their stocks have been taken over, and that the losses 
will not be serious. Consols were at one time down to 
88}, almost the lowest point of the year, but they have 
since recovered a trifle. Home Railways benefited by 
the excellent Board of Trade Returns and good traffics, 
although the stiff rates hamper business. There is still 
a rather unwieldly “bull” account in some foreign 
railways, and prices have been receding. In the 
Yankee market the feature has been the enormous in- 
crease in the open account, and there can be little doubt 
that this is mainly due to the shifting of commitments 
from New York with the object of relieving the strain 
in Wall Street. Tricks of that kind, however, cannot 
be of much advantage, even temporarily. Elsewhere 
business has been very restricted, and in Kaffirs it is 
almost dead, although the bellows are energetically 
employed to foster a dingy glow of enthusiasm in the 
Rhodesian section. It may succeed to some extent, 
for there are always people who seem incapable of 
learning from experience. 


YANKEE OUTLOOK. 

Mr. Vanderlip, vice-president of the bank most 
closely identified with the Rockefeller interests, has 
been expounding his views on the market outloak to 
the Bankers’ National Convention at Washington. 
Judging by the brief cabled summaries of his speech, 
he seems to have indulged in some very straight talk, 
which is all the more significant because three years 
ago, when he expressed himself with equal freedom, 
the boom which was then in progress shortly after- 
wards collapsed. It is safe to infer that he had some 
definite object in calling such pointed attention to 
‘*the dangers lurking in the situation.” It was no 
time, he said, for laxness in business prudence, and it 
was not the occasion for speculative commitments 
which would result in disaster if reverses came. These 
words, coming from such a source, ought to give the 
maniac ‘‘ bulls,” who have been endeavouring to tempt 
the public here into the market, food for a good deal 
of reflection. But people of that type as a rule have 
no conscience. The warning, however, is extremely 
opportune in view of the recent disclosures in connec- 
tion with the insurance scandals and the charges of 
manipulating the figures of the New York Associated 
Banks statements. That these banks are heavily in- 
volved in the gamble which has carried prices to their 
present grossly inflated level is certain and the general 
activity of trade will aggravate the situation instead of 
ameliorating it if the financial stringency lasts much 
longer. 

Rio TINTos. 

Although the production of the Rio Tinto Com- 
pany suffered owing to the severe drought which has 
been experienced, the interim dividend just announced 
is 40s. per £5 share as against 32s. 6d. a year ago. 
This is due to the higher prices obtained and to the 
fact that the grade of ore has shown some improve- 
ment. The directors say they anticipate a continuance 
of ‘‘ good”’ prices, but that extremely sanguine view 
is probably put forward mainly to facilitate the scheme 
for the redemption of the Debentures. These amount 
to about three millions, and it is proposed to create 
and issue 50,000 new shares in order to pay them off. 
The price is not stated, but it must be something 
over 60. It seems a fine stroke of business to exchange 
three millions of Debentures for £250,000 nominal of 
share capital, but the price will look a trifle exorbitant 
if there should be a slump in the metal. 

LOMBARD. 
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